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BY I. D. K. 





Watching the ships, the phantom ships, 
Sailing far out toward the sky; 
Painting the sails with sunset glow— 
Skeleton ships, fast sailing by ; 

Now in the crimson, now in the shade - 
Now anear me, and now afar ; 

Now ‘Adieu,’ and they outward speed, 
And only remains you distant star ! 
O ships at sea! Ships of the heart— 

Of constancy, of life and love! 

O ships that drifted wide apart! 

O Love that anchored heights above! } 
Ye are my ships—no vessels will, 

But visions that will come and go, 

To cheer me—then to drift awhile 
Athwart the sunset’s ruddy glow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RE there any more troubles?’ asked 


Sir Lance, after a pause. 

“All my life will be one long trouble and 
disappointment now,”’’ I said bitterly. 

“There is no one to love me. I have 
tound my father and my home; but I feel 
{nore discouraged and lonely than I did. I 
longed so to be loved as other girls are; but 
I cannot go through the farce even of try- 
ing to believe that my father cares about 
me.”’ ; 

“T think,’ said Sir Lance, in a quiet 
voice, “that you will not have that trouble 
long.”’ 

“Every one was very kind to me at 
school,’’ I continued. 

“My governesses were indulgent, the 
girls all liked me very much ; but that was 
not love—love that warms the heart. I 
have seen love shining in other girls’ eyes 
and playing round their lips. My heart 
was always cold and empty ; yet better that 
than——”’ 

I paused abruptly, remembering that my 
cousin was Lady Ullswater’s son. 

‘Better that than what?’’ he asked; and 
there was something in bis manner which 
poinpelled an answer. 

The blue eyes seemed to tix mine until I 
d spoken. 

“Better that—the loneliness and desola- 
pn—than the anger and bitter jealousy 
hich seem likely to fill it here.”’ 

“T think it is a cruel shame that so heavy 
burden should be laid on such young 
houlders,”’ he suid einphatically. ‘“‘Do you 
now the old verse— 


** ‘For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none. 
If there be one, seek it and find it; 

If there be none, then never mind it.’ 









know whether she is alive. Had there 
been anything to be said against her, he 
would have said it.’ 

Remeinbering my own passage at arins 
with him, I felt that this was true. 

‘There seems no reinedy for this trouble 
but time and patience, Laurie,’’ Sir Lance 
continued. 

“In time, no doubt, your father will tell 
you all about it; his heart must soften to 
you when ho sees more of you. And then, 
I make you a promise, I will doall I can to 
help you to find your mother. Union is 
strength. 

“Tf we work together, we must succeed. 
We will find out first whether she is living 
or dead. 

‘Do you trust me?” 

“I trust you, and thank you,” 
wered, with happy tears. 

“I should think myself that she left him 
because she did not approve of his conduct 
or character.’’ 

“But how was it nothing was known of 
his marriage ?’’ I asked, witha shrinking 
heart. 

“It was merely his whim, I should 
imagine,’’ replied Lance. 

And then I told him what my father had 
said—how she sought hiin once to ask for 
me, and had told her that I was dead. 

His face grew pale with anger and his 
blue eyes flashed. 

“Tt was a dastardly, cruel thing to do!” 
he cried. 

“Then your mother believed you were 
dead ?”’ 

‘*Yes; and that will make it all the more 
difficult to find her,’’I said. “And she 
may be dead herself."’ 

**Look at the brightest side. She may be 
living and well, and we imay find her very 
easily. 

“There will be time for despondency 
when we find every effort to trace her vain. 
Now tell me,” he added, with a sinile, “do 
you feel as though that burden were half 
on my shoulders ?”’ 

_I smiled as I thought how good it was to 
have my troubles shared. 

‘*Now about the Earl,’’he continued. 
can well believe that it ..ust be a dreadful 
trouble for a youny, sensitive, delicate girl 


I ans- 


“oT 
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wand, he is very kind and sndelgees to 
me. 

“He treats tne just as though I were his 
own son. 

“So T cannot say a word against him ; nor 
do I ever allow any one else to do so in my 
presence. 

“That was not the last of your troubles, 
though, Laurie.” 

“I shall bear them all well if I can see 
you and talk to you at times,’’ I said grate- 
fully. 

“IT do thank Heaven that you came to 
me. 

“The chill and the terrible desolation are 
gone”’ 

“Poor child!"’ he said gently. ‘Yours is 
nota bright fate—at least, not just now. 
But you will be happier soon.” 

“Do youthink so?” Tasked doubtfully. 
“Why, Lance?” 

“It inust be so, naturally. You will go 
out into the world and find what your heart 
craves for—love.”’ 

“T trust I may, for no one has ever loved 
me. 

“The Misses Pentarn have been very good 
kind, and indulgent, but they were nothir 
to me, I was nothing tothem. My heal 
friends were all attached to me, but that 
was not love. Now you, Lance, have lived 
in an atinosphere of love all your life.” 

“Yes'’—thoughtfully—that is true. 
man has had a happier home." 

“Then you cannot understand my pas- 
sionate longing tor that which you have 
never inissed; no one can whose heart has, 
not ached in the saine fashion.’ 

“I aim quite sure of one thing, Laurie,” 
he said gently, ‘and that is that [ can un- 
derstand you and your feelings in every 
phrase. 

“T prophesy that in the time to come you 
will have too much rather than too little of 
what you crave for. 

“You will have a brilliant place in the 
world. 

“You are the daughter of a great Farl, 
although not perhaps agood inan. Youare 
sure to be loved.” 

‘But will it be true ,ove ? 
jously. 

He looked at ne with puzzled eyes. 


No 


’T asked anx- 





like you to find that her father, so long 
a stranger to her, is so notorious. However | 
you must take comfort. There 1s always | 
hope of mercy and pardon while there is 
life. | 
“TI should say your best remedy for this 
evil would be to lead so pure a life yourself 
that your goodness nay cover, as it were, 
your father's sins with aveil. In the short 
time that he bas tolive you can do your best 
for him.” 

I looked at him with 
gyoung, yet so wise, so kind! 
“T am afraid,” he went on, “that you will 
have tosufler soime annoyance in the house. 
1 do not see how is to be avoided. I blame 
my uncle most for thie. He has led my 
mother and sisters to believe that he was 


adiniration—so 








ose are commonplace lines, Laurie, but 
hey contain sound philosophy. Let us 
ke your troubles one by one, and see if . 
here is any remedy for thein.”’ | 
As he spoke, he drew a garden-chair near | 
me, and gently torced me irito it. 
“Poor child,” he said, ‘‘you have wept | 
until you can scarcely see.”’ | 
A strange new sense of happiness was 
reeping over me. I felt that I could have 
t there for hours with that gracious face | 
pent over ime. 
“First, with regard to your mother,’ 











> he 





nid, “do not despair. I know nothing 
bout her, excepting that Lord St. Asap 
arried her,and that she ieft hin H 





pe so much himeelf 

“He did not say one word against her ; he | 
pmed to speak of her with contemptuous | 
by. 

“My impression is that be does not even 





marriage secret.’’ 


unimarried, that the girls would each have 
2 large fortune. 
“It is useless to deny that you will make 
great difference to all of us. But it is 
wolely my uncle's fault in having kept his 


“T see it plainly,”’ was iny comment. 

“You must be brave, Laurie,’’ he said. 
“My mother is one of the best women in 
the world, butshe is very proud, and there 
will be a greatdifference in her and iny 
sisters’ lives. You must be a little patient 
with ther. 


seTt will all come right mn ft e | attr 


yuickly 
‘*Y ea. 
“I have lived with the Earl for two years 
now,” he replied. 
“Whatever he may be to the rest of the 





“Of course it will, Laurie. Why, I my- 
self shall be fond of you as though you 
were ny own sister!’ 

There was comfort in) the words, 
and bright eyes, and that what- 
he would be my pro- 


yenial face 
ever happened to ine, 


| tector and triend. 


as the 
ook at 


said Lance, 
“Let ine 


“The sun is setting, 
sky assuined a rosy tint. 


y 
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red, fell upon my face and head, Lance 
was looking earnestly at me. 

“You have the true St. Asaph face, 
Laurie," he observed. 

“So every one tells me. I should like to 
know exactly what it means." 

“The St. Asaph women," he replied, 
“have all been beauties. My mother, the 
Karl's sister, was very bandsome in her 
youth. 

“She is handsome now, but trouble has 
changed her. You have the true St. Asapb 
beauty.” 

“Have I? 

‘My father said I was beautiful, 
seemed very pleased.”’ 

“You inust remeinber that beauty isa 
great power,” remarked iny cousin. 

“Goodness ought to be the greatest power 
in this world,” I said. 

“There is a great difference between what 
ought to beand what is,"’ said Lance sen- 
tentiously. 

1 knew this was true. 

“IT should think, Laurie, that you feela 
greater sense of the responsibilities of life 
than you did this morning. A few hours. 
since you were a schoolgirl, now you area 
great heiress.’’ 

“You mean that I have come into my 
kingdom,” I said. “Indeed I do pray that 
I mnay have strength to fulfil the duties of 
iny new station.” 

’ That has the true ring, Laurie,’’ said Sir 
Lance. 

“I think I shall never forget this, the day 
on which I have first seen you. And now, 
Laurie, I want you t inake a compact with 
me, 

“You have touched my heart by your 
sadness, your craving for love, and I want 
to inake you happy. 

“If you had found a brother here, ready 
to espouse your cause, to help you, it would 
have beena great comtort to you. Well, 
you must learn to look on mein the light 
of a brother of your own.’ 

The strong kindly hand caressed my hair 
tenderly. 

“T will be the best brother in the whole 


and he 





world to you,” he added, with such a ring 
of genuine honest affection in his volee that 


| it was delightful to hear it. 


“f love iny sisters very dearly,’’ he oon- 


tinued, after a pause. 


wburT | 
| derived iny chief solace from looking. at his 


your face now, Laurie, and see if it is pre- | 


sentable.’’ 
I raised it to his with all the loving trust | 
and confidence of a child. 


He smiled as he caressed it with his | 
hand. 
“What a tearful face! Do you laugh, 


Laurie, as vehemently as you cry?” 

“Yes, lthink so. Miss Pentarn said I 
was too vehement in everything. She said 
I should have to suffer much before I 
learned moderation.” 

“That sounds iil,’’ he said. 

“T think myselfthat it is true, Lance. I 
am very impulsive. Little makes me 
happy or wretched. 

“Yet I think that I enjoy more if I suffer 
more than others.” 


“You have analyzed your own character’ 
he said with a simile. 
“| bave seen you cry, Laurie it was a 
pest f sorr " No 
AL | a 1 (rea iy 
“You will find snore in tine, @ replied 


| with a quiet sinile. 


Then the sunlight, with its tinge of rose- 


“Try to let ine be a comfort to you, if you 
want anything, if any one is unkind to you 
come tome. You need never feel desolate, 
lonely or friendless when IT am near. 
Will you promise, Laurie, that it shall be 
as I say ?"’ 


His fair frank face was close to mine, and 


ny heart went out to him with a great 
bound. 
I laid my handsin bis, outstretched for 
therm. 
“T proiwnise,”’ I said. 
“T thank you for your goodness; and 
| now I shall never feel that I am alone in 


the world again. 

Ah ine, how often afterwards those words 
came back to me with the bitterness and 
pain of death. 

“No; you must drive all your melancholy 
thoughts away. 

“Try to be happy, in uncongenial 
and then life will be bright 
And I want you 


even 
circumstances, 
for you as it is for others, 


lo vive me one proof, Laurie, that my 
counsels are not all in vain,’’ he said, his 
handsome face flushing. 
Naturally you would prefer to remain 
alone this evening; but let me persuade 
t with us Itis much bet:er 
biftheu es at nae 
‘I will do anything you wish,”’ I said. 


Then, looking up, I saw Lady Ullswater 


close by, with anger in her eyes, 
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coldly. 

I looked at my hero and detender. He 
was quite unmoved; his mother's displeas- 
ure did not touch hin. 

I thought that I bad better imitate his ex- 
ae 
“Lance,”’ sho asked, ‘Why are you not 
with the Farl?" 

‘Because he does not want me, mother. 
1 came of find iny cousin and bid ber wel- 
coine bone.” 

“Nonsense !"" was Lady Ullswater's com- 
inent. 

“I do hope, Lance, you intend to use 
your common-sense in this case. 

“ «Do not fill the girl's inind with false 
ideas."’ 

“Tcould not if I would,’ be replied. 
“Her mind istoo true and too well-balanced 
to adinit to such a thing.” 

He went up to ber, and iny eyes followed 
him, my heart went with him. 

He spoke to her tn low vehement tones, 
but every word was clear and very plain to 
ne. , 

“Mcther,”’ he said, “you are not kind, 
dear; you are not just. The girl is not to 
blaine, 

“Only think if it were Gladys and Daisy 
who, fin similar circumstances, were re- 
ceived in this fashion 1’ 

“Such athing could not be. The girl, to 
my tind, in an intruder, and I shall treat 
her as such."" 

“She is your brother's own daughter,"he 
cried —"inore nearly related to him than 
you are!" 

“Betore T commit myself further, I shall 
insist On secing legal proots,’’ said Lady 
Ullswater. “f have been talking the miat- 
ter over with Gladys, and she is a very Ben- 
Bille girl.” 

“All Gladvs'’s sense 
gaid Sir Lanee. 

“No; but it may throw light upon dark- 
ness,’ retorted her ladyship. 

“[P do not believe in these inysterious re- 
lationship. 

“Wien iny brother produces his wife, I 
will beliewe in his wife’s daughter.” 

That was a direct enough challenge, and 
Lady Uilswater looked jnost imperious as 
She made it. 

“Thats ury ultimatum,’ she added, 

“Ocvhors way do as they please and be- 
lieve what they like. 

“T know my brother, and know to what 
len sths his love of inflicting pain will carry 
him, and TL decline to listen to any story he 
may tell until he produces his wite, if she 
is living, o¢ proofof her death, 

“From that decision I shall never 
swerve; und no ooo can say thatitis an 
unjust one.” 

looked at Lance. 

His face was troubled,but bis eyes sought 
mine kindly. 

“Atleast mother, he said, ‘until that 
thie arrives, you will treat Laurie with 
kindness.” 

“) will 
answered. 

“No one can 6x pect more.” 

But I was not to be disposed of so very 
easily. 

Until my father should speak I would 
not allow any one to mention my mother 
lightly. 

1 intended her name to be respected, and 
I knew that Lance would help me, 

“Lady Ullswater, will you listen to ine 
for one moment?" 1 said, 

“You are, of course, at liberty to do what 

you will, 
“ «Tamavery young girl, and 1 cannot 
cope with you, a woman of the world; but I 
repudiate every word you have said. I 
take my place in my father’s house without 
any sanction of yours; and 1 claim for my 
mother’s name as much respect as is shown 
for yours,”’ 

Lance's blue eyes smiled on me. I read 
approval in them. I went boldly upto ber 
then, forgetting my tear-stained face and 
untidy dress, 

“J do not ask any kindness from you,"’ I 
said. 

*You have called me a usurper; you have 
spoken slightly of my mother; you have 
done your bestto make ine unbappy; now 
1 insist on being treated with courtesy, and, 
it you fail in that, I shall complain to the 
Earl, my tather.”’ 

“What a vixen!” eried her ladyshbip. 

“No, Tam not. 

“IT shall be what you 
Ullswater. 

“If you are civil and courteous to me, I 
shall be the same to you. If you are not 


—— 


cannot alter facts,’’ 


treat her justly, Lance,’’ she 


Lady 


make ine, 


But just then the blue eyes gave me a 
warning glance, and I stopped suddenly. 
She was Lance's mother alter all. 

“T must compliment you on vour manner 
Lady Dundas,” said Lady Uilswater, with 
a flash of her dark eyes. 

“Do not answer my mother, 
Lance whispered, drawing close to 


Laurie,”’ 
me. 


“She is irritated and annoyed, and is not | 


like herself. Come with ine to the house,” 
he added aloud; ‘the first dinner-bell will 
ring svon.”’ 

But her ladyship, with a great assumption 
of stateliness, walked before us, 


CHAPTER X 


» «ar 


~“e "| forget ted tee LHe 
‘ ~" vw ner 
WIT ; y-rooin Was large Oty we 


lighted, and handsomely turnished. 
table shone with silver. 
decorated with flowers, and the 
was of tie finest. 

There were present—Lady Ullswater, at 
the head of the table, resplendent in purple 
velvet and diamonds, the ili-temper at 
she seemed unable to control ne It 
self in curved lips and flashing eyes; Miss 


damas. 


| 
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“1 thought I heard voices," she said very | Ullswater, stately and proud, with gloom 


on her handsome face and a look of intent 
thought in her eyes; Daisy, bright and 
beautiful as a summer dree.n; myself, with 
the tear-stains vanished ; and, lastiv, Lance 
looking so handsome, so kind, but, above 
all, so brave and strong. 

My heart was full of unutterable love for 
him. 

In all timeandin all the world I have 
found noone like him. 

The presence of the servants prevented 
anv display in her temper. 

Daisy did not svein to feel disturbed. She 
laughed and talked as though nothing were 
ainiss. 

1 was as inuch at a loss as ever to under- 
stand her. . 

Whether she was fair and good, as she 
looked, or whether there wasasubtle evil 
spirit beneath that attractive manner, I 
could not tell. 

She spoke to me several times in her 
bright animated fashion. : 

Lance had inade me feel happier. 

Ile came tome just before we went in to 
dinner, holding a lovely red rose and inaid- 
en-hair fern in his hand. 

“Will you wear this, Laurie?" he 
“Red roses suit your style exactly.” 

I had one already in iy hair. 

I fastened this in ny dress, and he ap- 
peared delighted. 

The conversation turned principally up- 
on the engagements which, in consideration 
ofthe Earl's severe illness, had had to be 
foregone, and the visitors who might pre- 
bably call during the evening. 

If Lance and Daisy had not persisted in 
speaking to meand appealing to me I 
should have been quite ignored. 

It was evident, fromm the curious half- 
stealthy glances of the servants, that iny 
history had been discussed amongst thei. 
Itoceured to ine also that they groaned un- 
der her ladyship’s sway, and would not be 
sorry it power were in other hands, 

Lady Ullswater was very iinperious. 

She had none of that gentle conciliatory 
manner Which inakes a Wwotan’s groatest 
chariun. 

No one dared to disobey her, and the ser- 
vants hastened to execute her orders. It 
was a great relief to mie when the long tire- 
some dinner was over; but I did not fare 
much better in the drawing-room, 

Lady Ullswater pointed to a magnificent 
albuin that lay one on of the side-tables. 

“You will find photographs of many of 
the St. Asaphs in that album,’ she said. 

I bowed; but Il thought to myself that I 
had seen enough of the St. Asaphs for one 
day at least. 

went lo the other end of the room. The 
three ladies formed a little group by theimn- 
selves. : 

Now and then it was iinpossible to avoid 
hearing what they said. 

Daisy was urging something on Lady 
Ullswater. 

“Believe me, it will be best, for this one 
night at least, until the story gets known or 
something has been said about it. As we 
stand now, I would not have the Marquis 
find her here for the world,” 

‘He will have to know,” said Lady Ulls- 
water. 

“Yes, of course, he will have to know,”’ 
Daisy agree, 

“All the world must know; but let ine 
have a few hours. 

“Tam sure he will speak to-night. Let 
me have this chance.”’ 

“I think she is right, 
Gladys. 

“It is so very sudden, you see.’ 

After atime, Lady Ullswater crossed the 
room to me, 

“Lady Dundas,’’ she said, my daughters 
and I have been accustomed w receive our 
friends here in the evening.” 

‘*As a inatter of course,’* I assented. 

“Yes, as a matter of course,’ she re- 
peated. 

“IT should really be grateful,’’ she con- 
‘tinued, “if you would not tind oceupying 
sore other room thisevening. My daugh- 
ters have friends coming to-night. I could 
notintroduce you to them without Know- 
ing your father’s wishes on the subject.” 

“I should be very sorry to be in the 
way,’’ I began, rising with dignity; but I 
could not continue, 

Tears rose unbidden to my eyes, and I 
hastened from the room. 

Half way down the broad corridor I met 
Lance. 

“Where are you going, 
asked. 

“Tam tired, andam going to my own 
rovoin,’’ I replied. 

“Then I minust not complain,’’ he retmark- 
ed; “but I had anticipated spending an 
hour with you. 

“You have something to ask me, 1 know, 
by the anxious look in your eyes. What is 
it Laurie?” 

“T want to know what you think, Lance. 
Ought Ito go and see the Warl again to- 


manima,’’ said 


, 


Laurie?’’ he 


night? He told me to do s0; but I am 
tired.” 
‘I will speak to him,”’ he replied. “You 


will not mind waiting, will you? Look from 
this window at the glorious view of the park 
by moonlight.”’ 

How good it was of him instantly to inake 


| any little trouble his own! 


le went quickly up-Stairs, and in a tew 
minutes returned 

I have seen Lord St. Asap 
toid hiin that % i were I t we 


and he said 
that he 


wore very tired ; 
were to go bo rest, and 
you in the morning.” 

“How is he ?"’ I asked. 

‘*Better to-night; but any improvement 
never lasts long with him. Iam glad to 
have been of some useto you. You are 
quite sure that n isof your own will you 
have leit the drawing-room ?”’ 


wouid Sec 


should ever 


I had resolved that noth: 
between ino- 


induce me to make mischie: 
ther and son. 

I would never complain to hii about his 
mother. 

“7 was tired,’’ 1 answered, “that, when I 
took up the large albufn to have a look at 
my relatives, I could see them only though 
a mist.” 

I did not explain that it was througha 
inist of tears. 

“You will sleep well then, I hope,”’ he 
said. 
“How beautiful the moonlight is Yet it 
always given me arestlesssensation. Does 
it affect you in the same way ?"’ 

**More or less, 

“Tt always makes me long for that which 
I know I shall never get,’’ was ny answer 
which made Sir Lance look very t houghtful 
when he wished ine good night. 

I found my rooms half filled with the 
trunks and books that had come from Pen- 
tarn House, ana Mrs. Bennett, the house- 
keeper, waiting for me. 

“fT thought, ny lady, you would like me 
to wait upon you until your own maid 
comes. 

“T have engaged one. 
with your trurks?” 

I was only too pleased. 

The oid place bad ainore homely look 
when my books and pictures were dis- 
tributed about it, iny easel and harp, and 
all the various little knick-knacks that 
schoolgirls have to collect. 

It was late before we had finished arrang- 
ing my belonginzs. 

Then Mrs. Bennett insisted on my drink- 
ing some white wine whey, and, alinost be- 
fore my tired head touched the pillow,I was 
asleep. 

Waking for the first time under that root 
was a strange experienco toine. The first 
thing that met iny eyes was a bouquet of 
beautiful roses, of all shades, froin the 
palest pink to the deepestcrimnson. I knew 
they caine from Sir Lance. 

Who else would think of sending me 
roses? 

Then caine a message from the Earl to 
say that I was to see him soon after break- 
fast. 

“T will take my breakfast here in my 
own sitting-room,’’ I said to the housemaid 
who appeared with an early cup of tea. 

Then, with the natural desire of a young 
girl to look her best, I chose my _ prettiest 
morning dress—amber blended with pale 
blue. 

I was anxious that ny appearance should 
please iny father. 

I placed a knot of Lance’s red roses in 
my hair and one at my throat. As I was 
going to my father’s room, I met Sir Lance 
on the stairs. 

“T need not ask you whether you have 
slept well, Laurie,’’ he said; “you look so 
much better. 

“You are going to Lord St. Asaph. I 
hear his health is iinproved this morning. 
I wish—ah, well, wishing is of no use !—but 
I envy those roses you have there.”’ 

Before I could make any rejoinder I 
heard a rustle of silk, and I knew that Lady 
Ullswater was coming. I did not want to 
meet her. 

“Good inorning, Sir Lance,’’ I said. 

“Here is Lady Ullswater;"’ and away I 
hastened, leaving him with a look of great 
astonishinent on his face. 

I passed on to my father’s room. I felt 
stronger and braver this morning, more 
ready to do battle for my mother. 

I wished I could put some warmth into 
my manner; but the very sight of the Earl 
appalled ine, and made :ne long to run 
away. 

I shuddered to think that I imust kiss 
hin. 

‘<jood inorning, Laurie,’ he said gaily. 
“You are looking well. Come nearer. I 
Want to see you.”’ 

Ile held out his band, on which were 
some costly rings, tome. It was arepellant 
hand—bent, crooked, shrivelled—tmore like 
the talon of a bird than anychirg else. His 
eyes caught the expression in mine. 

“T had as fine a pair of hands as any one 
in England, once upon atime,” he said. 
“But look atthem now, Laurie;’’ and he 
siniled grimly. 


Shall I help you 


CHAPTER XI. 

\OME nearer,’’ said the Earl to me. “TJ 
want to have a good look at you, 
Laurie. Why, you have not a single 

feature of your mother’s face! I have been 
thinking a great deal of you during the 
night. 

“I ought not to have left you at school 

all these years; but time flies so quickly 
when one devotes oneself to enjoying life, 





as I have done. 
“I have sent for yon this morning to tell 
you all about your inother.”’ 


At last—at last! My heart beat at the 
words, 
I did not show any emotion, lest he | 


should becoine angry, as he had on the 
previous day. 
‘You shall hear the whole history of my 
inarriage,’’ said the Earl. ‘ 
“It was the one mad romance of my life. 
Your mother was a curate’s daughter, with 
i guileless soul and a face like an angel's. 
I paid the price of iny folly, though. Come 
irer to ine, Laurie. Ain I hateful to you 
stand POKING at ne irom sucha 
I cried 


‘*Do not say such things!’ 


No, no! 


I conquered my repugnance, and, bend- | 


ing over him, kissed the wrinkled brow. 
“I look older than I am, Laurie,”he said, 
with an indescribable leer. 
“I bave spent my time rather too pleas- 
| antly, I fear, 


‘““What age should you take me to be,, 
Laurié ?”’ 

“Nearly seventy,” I replied, thinking in 
my own heart that he looked very old and 
wrinkled even for that age. 

“Thank you,” be said, with a grim smile; 
“you are no flatterer, Laurie. You say 
seventy—why I ain only just sixty! Twen- 
ty years ago I was a fine handsome man, I 
have gone down hill rapidly during Rhe 
last few years. 

‘“‘When I married your mother, n 
years ago, there was not a better-looking 
inan in England. 

“I had not a gray bairon my head or a 
wrinkle on my tace. 

“But the St. Asaphs age quickly when 
they begin to go. 

“Sit down by my side here, Laurie. 
Faith, "tis a new sensation quite to have a 
grown-up daughter. 

“I hope J ai not growing sentimental, 
I wish I had sent for you before; I might 
have been a better man. 

“Sit down, Laurie.’’ 

I seated ogee by his bedside, outwardly 
bold, inwardly trembling, but with in 
heart steadiast on the thought of Lance. 
had a sure friend and protector in him. 

“I will give you your choice,”” said the 
Earl. 

“Will you hear the story of my marriage 
alone, or shall I send for your amiable 
aunt and her daughters ?”’ 

“Alone!’ T cried. 

I would not have had my mother’s love- 
story told to them for the whole world. If 
there was anything in it sacred to. her, it 
should not be told to such unsyinpathetic 
ears, 

There was a gleam in his eyes that .I did 
not like. 

He laughed at things that were sacred, 
and his Jaughter had an unpleasant sound 
to ine. 

“You are very wise, Laurie,’’ he said. “I 
see you have guaged her ladyship’s charac- 
ter pretty accurately. 

“She will have to know the chief points 
in the story, but she need not know the de- 
tails. 

“I cannot tell whether they will interest 
you or not. 

“Tt seeins strange to ine to be lying here, 
dying, as they say, and remember what I 
was once—not so long ago either—to re- 
member that I loved your mother witha 
inad, sweet, foolish love.’”’ 

For that I thanked Heaven. 

He had loved her once. 

My dear gentle nother must have had a 
passing glimpse of happiness. 

“IT will begin at the beginning, Laurie,” 
he said. 

““Are you sure that the door is fastened‘ 
I don’t want any listeners,’’ 

I went to the door, just to set his mind 
quite at ease. 

“There is Lord St. 
Asaph,” I said. 

He looked at me with another strange 
grim simile. 

“You myst call me ‘father,’ ’’ he said. 

“T will—in time. I cannot just yet,” J 
answered, shrinking. 

“Very well,’’ he replied. 

“But you must not forget, Laurie, that I 
have no time to spare. 

“T ain not sentimental ; but I should like 
to hear the word before I die.’”’ 

I determined that he should, no matter 
what it cost me. 

“TI attribute all the inistakes of my life to 
the over-indulgence with which I was 
treated from my very childhood,” said Lord 
St. Asaph; “I have always had my own 
way. 

‘“‘My mother, the late Countess, whose 
portrait hangs in the gallery here, was very 
proud and very imperious; but she never 
co uered me. 

‘Perhaps she never tried. 

“T was called ‘the little Karl’ in those 
days, Laurie—a different title from the one 
— give ine now—and I was called so 

yecause my father, Earl Philip, died when 
I was quite a child. 

“There were but twoof us, myself and 
Lady Ullswater, who is some years younger 
than Tam. 

“All that I remember of my childhood is 
one unbroken dream of happiness and in- 
dulgence. 

“My mother died when I most needed 
her care and counsel. 

“My sister married well, as we thought. 
Her husband was only a baronet, but he 
was supposed to be a wealthy one; and, to 
tell you the truth, Laurie, although Lady 
Ullswater would most indignantly deny it, 
I am sure it was a love-inatch. 

‘““My stately sister was in lovethen. All 
the St. Asaphs love desperately. Her time 
caine, a8 mine did later. 

“I need hardly tell you, Laurie, that, as 
soon as I was of age, I found that I was a 
great centre and source of attraction—in 
fact, I was one of the best matches in Eng- 
land, und the matrons of Mayfair did not 
forget it. To confess the truth, Laurie, I 
was not a Model young inan. I had a repu- 
| tation for wildness and fastness which was 
‘quite deserved. There were times when all 
England rang with my wild ad ventures, 
when all London laughed at ny mad frolics 
—when even the least sober of ny com- 
rades looked just 4 little shy at me, and 
said, ‘You should be more careful. St. 
Asaph.’ ‘ 

“But there was never a time when a Bel- 


no one outside, 





pe ian mother refused to sunile at ine, or a 
DCigrTavian daughter declined to know me 
- . 


If Il had been a younger brother, I should 
have been ondemnelt perhaps by the lead- 
ers of society. As it was, they talked about 
| the ‘dear Earl’ and his high spirits. What 
| a world of deceit and nonsense it is, Laurie! 

“Yet, in the midst of all my folly ny 
| wildness—nay, let me use the word my 
| wickedness—I had the sense to want to be 
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loved for myself, to hate the thought that 
some woman or other would marry me for 
my wealth or station. 

*“] ran the untlet of the London sea- 
sons—I saw all the fairest faces in Paris and 
Italy—all the women whom the world 
called beautiful; but none pleased me. 

“in my heart I had a certain longing, 
and it was for a young, guileless, innocent 
wife. 

“So I passed year after year, until I was 
forty. 7 

“Then my sister's husband died, leaving 
her with three children. 

“IT knew that in the common order of 
things young Lance must be my beir it I 
did not marry. 

“I likedthe boy—I have always liked 
him. 

“One morning, in an evil mood, I said to 
iny sister— 

“Laura, ifI never marry,I shull leave 
my money to your girls;’ and in a few days 
it was known throughout London society 
that Lady Ullswater’s daughters would be 
my heiresses—for ny sister had been care- 
ful to spread tho report. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Lola’s Guardian. | 


Pam 
BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


HEN Lola Bensen’s father died 
he confided his infant daughter, left 
motherless a year before to the 

guardianship of his tried friend, John Har- 
good. 

The trust was accepted in no half-hearted 
way, for the child’s nother. had been the 
object of Hargood’s first and only love—a 
love which he had left unspoken and hid- 
den awav ainong the secrets of liis heart on 
discovering that his friend had been be- 
forehand in becoming the lady’s suitor. 

‘“‘How wonderfully like her mother she 
has grown!’ was John Hargood’s first 
thought when Lola Bensen, agrown young 
lady, and ‘“‘tinished’”’ at last, came hoine 
froin school t» take Ler yo his adopted 
daughter and mistress of his house, 

He was old enough to be Lola's father 
and fancied, for a long tine, that he loved 
her asa father, but as tiine passed, and the 
likeness that had so struck hiin at the first 
grew upon him day by day, he began to be 
conscious, at length, of something akin to 
the old feeling entertained towards Lola's 
mother. 

For a long time he struggled against such 
thoughts, called himself a fool for forgettin 
the disparit ofage, and severely chide 
his own selfishness for even suggesting the 
binding of a fresh young life, in the bright- 
ness of its morning, to one already beyin- 
ning to decline in the vale of years. 

But it may be doubted if any man 
young enough to fall 1m love ever reaily 
thought himself too old w be loved. 

John Hargood was close on fifty, but was 
still reckoned a handsome inan; and with 
his equally handsoine fort:ine,many a belle 
ot twenty would have jumped at the offer 
of his hand. 

It was a long while before he could make 
up his mind to tell Lolathe true condition 
of his feelings. 

The revelation staruva her. It was evi- 


dently —- 
She turned pale and tremop ad, and, for 
an instant, a pained expression agitated her 


countenance. 

“T would not for the world ». strain your 
inclinations,’’ Mr. Hargood has ened to add; 
“‘but, Lola, if you think you cau love an old 
fellow like me well enough to ws my wife 


**Do you wish it ? 

**Does it greatly concern your hanpiness?’’ 
she asked, slowly and calinly. 

“It does?” he returned, in a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion. 

“Your consent wouid make me tue hap- 
piest of men, but not if given at tha cost of 
your——” 

“T consent,’’ broke in Lola, reaching out 
her hand and placing it in his. 

John Hargood drew his ward towards 
him, and kissed her, much in the old pater- 
nal way, and thus was their engagement 
sealed. 

It was not many days after that Y wes 
Rutledge, a young man highly esteeinea ny 
Mr. Hargood,at whose house he had alwa;s 
been a welcome visitor, presented hiinse.t 
_betore the latter. 

With inuch blushing and many stammer 
ings, Mr. Rutledge at last sucveeded in ex 
plaining that the object of his coming wasv: 
ask Mr. Hargood’s perinission to pay cou.t 
to his ward. 

“Have you.informed her of your fee. 
ing ?’’ inquired Mr. Hargood, in a quick 
sharp voice, which Yates Rutledge though. 
boded hiin no good. 

“I—I did not wish todo so without nrs* 
consulting you,” the young man stauw- 
mered, with a fresh accompaniment vot 
blushes. 

“Have you any reason to—to believe tha: 
your sentiments are reciprocated ?’”’ ash «< 
the elder nen. ooking quite 
anxious and embarrassed as the yvouuger 

“JT have tancied I might hope,”’ began tne 
latter. 

“TI shall broach the matter to my ward 


thisevening, and give you aun answer to- | 
morrow,” said. Hargood, hastily interrupt- | 


ing and cutting short the interview. 

Lola’s face turned very pale, and then 
very red, when her guardian reported the 
visit of Yates Rutledge and its object. 

“And now what answer must I 
him ?”’ Mr. Har, asked. 

Lola hesi an instant. 

Had Mr. Hargood’s eyes been younger 
and sharper, he might have seen the tears 


give 





trembling In hers, but they esca his 
g y ped 


“Tell him he must not come on auch an 
errand’’’ she answered, in a voice that tal- 
tered a littie, though it was quite decided ; 
‘and how can you ask me such a question,” 
she added, “ fn-view ot our—our own en- 
gagement ?”’ 

Poor Rutledge was sadly crestfallen when 
Mr. Hargood gave him his answer the next 
day; and worse still on receiving, as a 
reason for it,the intelligence that Miss Ben- 
ten was already engaged. 

“What are those tears about Lola dear?” 
asked Mr. Hargood, as he caine upon his 
ward rather suddenly half an hour later. 

“Nothing.” 

Hie took her hand and drew her to him 
gently. 

“My darling,”’ he said, in a voice ever so 
kind and fatherly, “if, efter all, you are not 
entirely happy in our en ment—if there 
is any other— Yates Ruilede , for instance 


og ! don't !—don't!” she cried, plead- 
ngly. 

Then dashing away her tears, “I~I ain 
quite happy,” she added ; “and come what 
will, I shall keep my word !” 

Mr. Hargood sat a long time alone in his 
study that evening, and did so for several 
evenings tollowing. 

Ile spoke no more to Lola oftheir engage- 
ment. 

“I think I shall go fora moonlight sail 
on the river,’’ he said to Lola, as she came 
one night with her good-night kiss. 

“Don’t be anxious if I am out late. You 
know I shall be quite safe.”’ 

Mr. Hargood went out, and never more 
returned ! 

His sinall boat war fuund next morning 
empty and drifting with the current. 

Lola’s sorrow was deep and lasting. 

And when Mr. Hargood’s will was open- 
ed, and it was found that he had left her 
his sole legatee, her grief broke out afresh 
as she thought of the fond love which she 
had only been able to repay with a divided 
hearts 

It wastwo years before Lola could be 
brought to listen tothe suit of Yates Rut- 
ledge, whom she had loved from the 
first. 

Butshe yielded at last, for holding out 
now could not benefit the dead. 

“There’s a countryinan of yours lying ill 
here,” said the garrulous landlord of a lit- 
tle German inn at which Yates Rutledge 
and his wife made a stop on their wedding 
tour. 

“The doctor indeed, has quite given hiin 
up; but I think it might do him good to see 
some of hisown country-people—at least, 
it might serve torevive his spirits a lit- 
tle.’’ 

Yates and Lola followed the host, who led 
the way to the sick inan’s rooin, 

Lola uttered a cry. 

There, wasted to « shadow, lay on a couch 
the scarce recognizable foru: of her old 
guardian. 

“I saw, when it was too late,” the dying 
man murmured, “that [had tnade a inis- 
take in asking you to be ny wife. 

“That your heart had already been given 
to another. 

“But I knew that you would Insist on 
keeping your promise to me, even at the 
cost of wrecking your own life, and thatthe 
best way out of it all would be to make you 
believe me dead. 

‘Forgive me if I have caused you a pass- 
ing pain. 

“[ knew that time 
would heal it. 

“As to the fortune,have no scruples what- 
ever. 

“Your title will soon be complete, and I 
carried with me quite sufficient Jor inv own 
wants.” 

Then, calling Yates Rutledge, he joined 
his and Lola’s hands. 

“Bless you my children!’ he muttered, 
halt inaudibly, and sank back upon the pil- 
low. 

A slight tremnor shook his frame,and then 
followed the stillness of death! 

—- so - 


The Young Squire. 


anda lover’s care 


BY A. M. E. 


HE hero of the story I have to tell is yet 
living, or was three years ago, when I 
jast saw hiin. 

‘fhe incidents to be related occurred soon 
after the commencement of the Crimean 
War, when poiitical feeling ran high in our 
little town. 

One day, near to the quarters where en- 
listinent was going on, an old grumbler, 
who loved to be on the off-side of every- 
thing, took it upon himself to vindictively 
denounce the Governiment, declaring that it 
was a wicked and an abowinable one. Hon 
est blood was boiling; but nobody, as yet, 
touched the inan, or touk notice of hiin. 

At length, when several brave young tel- 
lows cau.e up and *“tuok the shilling,’’ he 
ourst forth derisively, “Aba! You'll make 
a sinart lot of so’jers tw go to fight the Rus- 
sians, won’t you? 

“You'll run like a pack of whipped curs 
the very first smell you get of powder! 

“Thein’s iny sentiments !”’ 

“And here’s my sentitnents!"’ very quiet- 
ly said our young Squire, Harry Millet, al- 
though it could be seen that the quietness 
was external ; and, as he spoke, he grasped 
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and fell—not from mortal injury, but sim- 
ply trom dizziness. 

‘or this, Harry Millet was apprehended, 
and taken to the police<court, where the 

istrates were sitting. 

he case was remanded, and when the 
day of trial caine on the court was crowded. 
The sensation was great as Harry Millet 
stepped into the box. 

Mr. Tripp was Spoop's lawyer, and he en- 
tered into the case with spirit. 

He hated Squire Millet, and he meant to 
punish him severely if he could. 

He claimed that the life of his client had 
not only been endangered, but that it was 
in danger even now, from the foul and 
wicked, and, he would say, murderous 
assault made upon him by the defendant. 

We wiil pass over the presentation ot the 
case by Lawyer Tripp, which was terrible 
in its vindictiveness, and also over the evi- 
dence ot the plaintiff, and come to the de- 
fence. 

One of the witnesses called by the defend - 
ant’s counselwas the recruiting oflicer,who 
gave his testimony very quietly and clearly 
showing that Spoop had been outrageously 
insulting, and that Squire Millett had given 
him just such a reminder as he deserved— 
no more and no less, 

By-and-by Mr. Tripptook his witness in 
hand for cross-exainination. 

“You say the defendant in this case gave 
to my client only such a reminder as he 
deserved. 

“What do you call a reminder?” 

“Something, sir, that would remind the 
man that he hadn’t ought’r talk such stuff 
before honest, well-disposed men,’’ was the 
recruiting sergeant’s proper answer. 

“Yes, that is your idea. Well, now, can 
you tell the court just what the character of 
that reiminde-, as you call it, was? We wish 
to get at this thing. We wish to know 
what you call such areminder as ny client 
deserved. 

“Or, what will be more tothe purpose, do 
you think you could tell meas the charac- 
ter of the reminder which he did give? Let 
us have that sir.’’ 

“Well, sir,’’ said the sergeant, poking his 
fingers up through his hair, as Count in 
search of un idea,“it’s rather difficult to ex- 
plain in words just what such a reminder as 
that was.”’ 

“Very wellnever mind the words. Ex- 
plain it as you pléase. What we wish to 
get at is just what you call a deserved re- 
minder.” 

“Oh! 

“IT thought you wanted me to explain 
just how the accused gave it.’’ 

“And so I do.” 

“Well, sir, I really don’t know of but 


one way in which I could palpably demon. | 


strate it.’’ 

“Take your own way, sir; only let us 
have it. And, ifit‘sall the same to you, 
we'd like to have you be quiet. 

“Well, sir,’ said the tall inuscular ser- 
eant, “I can show the very way the accused 
id it; because I stood right at his elbow, 

and watched every move he made. 

“He took hiin in this fashion, with the 
back of his hand turned in just like that!— 
and then—he shook hiiwn!—shbook biin !— 
up !—like—like—this !"" 

The sergeant had suited the action to the 
word ; when he spoke ot the turning in of 
the back of the hand—“just like that’—he 
had jammed bis kpouckles into Lawyer 
Tripp's throat 40 as to nearly stop his breath; 
sad then he had shaken—shaken—in short, 
had shaken as nearly after the fashion as he 
could copy it. 

When the lawyer was finally cast into the 
chair,gasping for breath and entirely power- 
less to speak,the recruiting sergeant stepped 
back, and the court shook. 

It shook—and shook again. 

Finilly Tripp gained his feet; but he 
could not speak,for the audienco Durst forth 
again and ayain,dcterimined not to hear him 
more. 

“Henry Millet,’’ he said “I ain satisfied 
that you shook the plaintiff in this case with 
an unnecessary severity and I cannot pass 
it over in silence. 

“The decision ot the bench is that you 
shall pay a fine of one shilling.” 

So terininated this assault case 

Spoop declared that he would have justice, 
if he had to go tothe House of Lords for it; 
and Lawyer Tripp declared that he would 
have satisfaction forthe gross assault that 
had been committed upon himself! 

And that was the end. 

Out in the open air there was aspirit rife 
which the sore headed twain did not think 
it prudent to tempt further ; #0 they put 
their chagrin into their ee and went 
home—certainly sad, anc 
what wiser. 


—— 

THe Sacx.—There is a custom, still very 
prevalent amongst the peasants in soine 
parts of Germany, Of mocking a rejected 
suitor when he has received the ‘“korb’'’— 
this idiom reminds us of our saying of 
“viving him the sack’”’—froin his fair one, 


by building upa huge pile of peatin the | 


shape of a basket upon the highes¢ chimney 
of his house. This business is done 


stealthily during the night, acertain) nuin- 


| ber of peasant lads being always ready for 
| the “spree,” and although the luckless ob- 
| ject of their derision is tnost careful to con- 


cea) his disappointinent from his surround- 
ings, it is sure to be discovered by the ‘‘re- 
fusal hunters’’—as they are called—and the 
basket is reared on the chimney, and thus 
| { nan may yet find 
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EVERYONE in this world has his or ber 
share of trials and troubles. 


—_— 


we opine, some | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


ENGLAN D's ARMS. —The lion and unicorn 
becaine the supporters of the English royal 
arins in 1608 at the accession of James. The 
unicorn was the Scottish supporter. 

“Deap Bree.”—In Northern Scotland, 
as late as the sixteenth century, the people 
would dig upa corpse, cut off the head, 
soak it in a bucket of water, and then 
drink the water as a cure for witchcraft. 
They called it a “dead bree."’ 


Tux NUMBER oF INsEecTs.—It is estima- 
ted that there are five times as many kinds 
of insects as there are species of all other 
living things put together. The oak alone 
gos shelter and ep to 4508 of 

nsects, and 200 kinds inake their homein 
vine trees. In 1849, Alexander von Hum- 
voldt estimated that the nuinber of speeies 
preserved in collections was between 150,- 
000 and 170,000; but scientific men now say 
that there are 750,000 species. 

BLAcK As A Sian, —“Black is the sign of 
mourning,” says Rabelais, ‘because it isthe 
color of erkuten, which is melancholy, and 
the opposite to white, which is the color of 
light, of joy, of happiness,"”” The introduc- 
tion of writing paper blacked at the edge as 
a mark of respect tothe dead, came into use 
at a very early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Black wax was also used about this 
time, though persons about this period did 
not stand upon etiquette to the extent the 
do now, as they used red as well as black 
during the time mourning was observed. 
Paper with a black border is ot amore re- 
cent date, and when first introduced as a 
token of inourning the border was of a rea- 
sonable width; ot late years the sable bor- 
der display has grown so obtrusive and so 
excessive that even visiting cards have been 
scen entirely black with the naine only 
printed in white. 

Tuk KANGAROO.—Another pet idea in 
natural history must go. The kangaroo 
does not stand upon a tripod, nor make his 
vast leaps by spurning the ground with his 
tail. To prove this, a band of kangaroos 
obligingly crossed aspace of wet sand in 
the presence of an Australian naturalist, 
and left exact impressions of their tracks, 
Only one avcidental mark showed an im- 
press of the tail upon the sand, though the 
great hind feet left deep tracks, some of 
which showed 20 feet as the average length 
of the leaps, which is believed to be often 
exceeded, The scientist believes, however, 
that the inassive tail perforins an important 
part in balancing the body and bringing it 
to the point of departure for each successive 
stride, and, sv far as can be observed dur- 
ing the excitement of the chase, appears, by 
beIng swung to one side, to belpthe aniinal 
in inaking those sharp doubles which con- 
found the best dogs. ‘ 

A Turkisn Love LetTeR.—Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, when in Turkey, senta 
friend a Turkish love letter, in the shape of 
asinall box containing a pearl, a clove, a 
jonquil, a piece of paper, a pear, a cake ot 
soap, a bit of coal, a rose, a straw, a plece of 
cloth, sone cinnamon, a match, hair, a gold 
thread, a grape, a piece of gold wire and a 
pod of pepper. Taken out of the box in the 
above order, these articles signified : ‘*Fair- 
est of the young, you are as slender as this 
clove: you are an unblown rose. 1 have 
long loved you, and you have not known 
it. Have pity on iny passion; I faint ever 
hour. Give me some buope; I am sick wit 
love. May I die and all my years be yours. 
May you be pleased and your sorrow mine. 
Suffer me to be your slave. Your price is 
not to be found. But my fortune is yours. 
I burn, I burn; inv flaine consuines ime. 
Do not turn away your face. Crown of ny 
head ; my eyes; I die, come quickly !"' The 
pepper pod stands for the postscript: 
“Send me an answer.”’ 

Tne Frying DutcHmMAN.—The Flying 
Dutchinan is the name given by suilors toa 
Phantom ship, pupposed to cruise in the 
storins off the Cape of Good Hope. Accord- 
ing to tradition, a Dutch captain bound 
hone from the Indies, with lony-continued 
head windsand heavy weather off this cape, 
refused to put back as he was advised to do, 
swearing that he would beat around the 
cape if it took until the day of judginent to 
accomplish the feat. He was taken at his 
word, and doomed to beat against winds all 
his days. His sails are believed to have be- 
come threadbare, and the ship's side white 
with ave, and himself and his crew reduced 
alinost to shadows. He cannot heave to or 
Jower a boat, but sometiines he hails vessels 
through his trumpet, and requests thei to 
take letters hone for him. The superstition 
has its origin in the looming or apparent 
suspension inthe air of some ship out of 
sight—a phenomenon sometimes witnessed 
at sea, and caused by unequal refraction in 
the lower strata of the atiu.osphere. 

NEAR THE Pou.e.—The inhabitants of 
Greenland, in settling their personal quar- 
rels, never think of resorting tothe sword 





very | 


or pistol, but adopt quite a different mode 
of satisfaction. The injured party composes 
a satire in which the moral or corporeal ex- 
cellences of his antagonist are properly cele- 
brated, and recites it in his house and about 
his immediate neighborhood until bis do- 
mnestics and neighbors are acquainted with 
each line and period. He then publiely 
challenges bis rival to a keen encounter of 
their wits at some place and time designa- 
ted, when and where he chants his invec- 
tive witha drum accompanying, his family 
chorus, and 
and biting 


Th 


and juaintance swelling the 


r, nost pungent 
« ri a.i sort i epigra 
S aga % ; 4 : eu rs | 
laughers on Hiss om 

itinues, and he who, by the majority ol 
votes, bas made the best of the wordy war, 


| is declared to have received satisfaction, 
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JUST THE SAME. 


BY CANON BELL. 





The girle are planning to get a beau, 

They dress for party, ball, and show; 

Aud the old folks tell us it waen't so 

When they were young and used to go. 

But the diflerence is really no more ner less 
Than a little change in the «tyle of dress; 
And human nature tteelf, you see, 

Is Just the same as it used to be, 


After the verses and prayers are said, 

The old folks light the bove to bed; 

And they le as still as though they were dead 
Till daddy goes off to his dreams Instead, 
Then down the back stairs slv and slow; 
They creep so stlent on tiptoe; 

And the old man laughs in the morning to see 
It's Just the same as It used to be. 


The goods old maideare walting vet; 

Over love affairs they froth and fret; 

Of girls they never saw such a set: 

F.vervone is a silly coquette, 

But if back ward something like forty years 

They would carry their meddlesome eyes and ears, 
In flirts and freaks of their own they'd see 

It's Just the same as it used to be, 


Of course, for the aged ‘tis right to hold 

The years they were happy the best that rolled 
But the trath le plain, and ought to be told, 
That the world grows better in growing old; 
And only love, in its show and flame, 

In ever changing, and yet the same; 

Freaks of fashion and change, you see, 

But it's just the same as it used to be, 


TIFF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
“ROSE OF THE WORLD,”’ ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

4 my step-mother thought, 

torted, 

“Poor woman! It is not for me to 
speak il of her now, when she lies there 
upon her bed of pain. But you know that 
she had always resolved that I must make 
arich toarrlage. 

“Tt was for that reason that T begyed you 
to keep our engagement secret, as you re- 
member. 

“And, when Mr. Beaufoy came, she 
looked forward contidently, poor thing, to 
seeing moone day mistress of the house 
where uv mother was born. But unfortu- 
nately’’—the girl broke into a wretched lit- 
tle laugh — "Mr. Seantoy had the bad taste 
to disapprove of me.”’ 

“Ninon !° 

“Tam telling you the simple trath., From 
our first meeting he conceived a dislike to 
me whieh he hardly took the trouble to 
conceal, 

“Buc for my step-mother’s ambitious 
views, perhaps’’ —smiling — bitterly— “it 
would not have mattered. But, as week 
after week went by, and still) my cousin 
Brian resisted all my faseinations, I sup- 
pose She took fright. Oh, poor woman! 

tis cruel to have to talk of all this now; 
but | must, for shesent for meone day, and 
told me that Mr. Melladew--he is the other 
great nan of the village,and very rieh—had 
proposed for ine, and that she expected me 
to marry him,”’ 

“A yirlcannot be married against ber 
will in these days,’ said Riebard curtiy. 

“No;  Senpews not’’--wearily. “And I 
dare say it all sounds unreal; but the pain 
and the shame of it were very hard to bear, 
What was [to do? Tiffany had been sent 
away; I did not even Know where the child 
was, 

“On my consent depended her return 
from that dreadful place in which Brian 
afterwards found her. : 

“To eonfess to our engagement then 
would have been to inake Tiff suffer still 
more bitterly. 

“And then, when T was at my wits’ end, 
Dick, wWhen''—turning pale at the recollec- 
tion—“there had been a degrading scene 
between the poor woinan upstairs and me 
—I told a lie !"’ 

“A lie!” the voung man echoed, as he 
devoured her rapid words, 

“Yes, a lie—to gain time—to enable me 
to keep tiny word to you and yet bring Tiff 
back from her misery. I told my = step- 
mother that I was engaged to Mr. Beau- 
foy.”’ 

Dick stared at her,only half comprehend- 
ing. 

“And then,” the girl went on in feverish 
haste,“I went to Brian, and contessed what 
I had done.” : 

Even now the hot blood rose in rebellion 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


” 


Ninon re- 





at the thought of her confession. 

*“Lasked him, for Tiffany's sake, not to 
hetray ine, but let my stepmother continue 
in that belief until you caine bome to take 
care of ime. 

“Oh'’—laughing wretchedly again—‘“he 
was reluctant enough! He brought te 
down to the very dust before he consented 
even though it was for Tiflany’s dear little 
sake.”’ 


“But''—Dick drew a long and painful 
breath—the did consent, you say ?”’ 

Yes; when mv step-mother spoke to 

r su posed engagement, he did 


hie st«« pect t : ley and assented to 
mv faischood 

“But that was all. 

“He did not, dislike ine any the leas, you 
may be sure, for having implicated him in 
a complication so revolting to his pride. 
And he knew, of course, of iny promise to | 


bt I forgetting it.’’ She 

“=a iy | duly kept ber word and gracefully in- 
| augurated his reign in Marybridge, and that 
| he must now assume the sceptre of man- 


when he tl 
used, tretnbling, and eagerly watching 
ver lover's face. 
She read no relenting there. 


““Dick,”’ she said, about to put her hand 


upon hisarim, but checking herself with a) 


pathetic recollection of his previous rebuff, 
“Dick, don’t you believe me? Indeed I ain 
telling you the trath!” 

“But hardly all the truth,” he answered 
in a constrained voice, at last. 2 

“Mr. Beauloy, it is evident, was not un- 
willing to assume the authority, at least, of 
a lover.” 

“No,” she answered, with the same bitter 
stile as belore. 

“It gave him the bitter opportunity he 
had been anxiously seeking of expressing 
his entire disapproval of ine. I assure you 
that he was frankness itself.’ 

“And no doubt"’—astill in the same con- 
strained voice—“you profited by his re- 
ree and endeavoured to adapt yourself to 
1is prejudice, or else what was tho meaning 
of—of what I saw last night ?"’ 

Her heart stood still. 

“If Mr. Beaufoy was reluctant at first,”’ 

r Dick went on, with a wild sneer, *t» 
assume more than the authority of a lover 
you contrived later to reconcile him to 
adopting the character in fuli.”’ 

“No, she said. 

“T gnust tell you the truth, no matter 
what comes of it. It was not Brian who 
was witn me in the picture-gallery last 
night.”’ 

“Not Brian?" he echoed, puzzled. “It 
was the man, at least, © whom you had en- 
gaged yourselfin my absence ?”’ 

“No,”’ she said ayain. 

“Tt was his brother. 

“Tt was Quentin.”’ 

The young man recoiled as though she 
had sinitten him across the face. 

“It was not Brian!’’ he panted, his eyes 
burning with a dangerous fire. “It was 
Quentin! And you--you can stand there 
and tell me so!’’ 

She shrank back, feeling a sudden physi- 
sical terror. 

She put out her hands, trembling, to 
keep him back. 

“Vou are thinking what is not true !"’ she 
tried to say; the words came only in a 
hoarse whisper from her parched throat. 
“Dick, it is all miserable enough, I know, 
and I have been foolish, reckless, imac! 
But you must not think that Quentin had 
ever kissed me before. You must not be- 
lieve that of me.” 

“I believe anything—everything of vou!" 
he declared, with scorching contempt. “To 
which of the Mr. Beaufoys did you say you 
were engaged—-or was it to both?” 

She hid ber face in her hands. 

“T will not waste another word upon you” 
he went on, in a white heat of passion and 
of scorn. 

“I despise myself for having listened to 
you so long! 

“Go your way! 

“You are free to marry whom you will-—- 
the man you have befooled as you have be- 
fooled and betrayed me! 

“To love you isa curse! But I will be 
your slave no longer! With Ieaven’s help 
will never look upon your face again !"’ 

“Dick 1’ she said, with acry of anguish ; 
but he rushed past her, and out of the 
house. 

She put out her hand to catch dizzily at 
the chair by which she stood, and the In- 
dian ring dropped trom her wasted finger, 
and rolled away into the darkness and dust 
of the neglected rooin. 





CHAPTER XL. 


RS. MASSERENP’S illness had taken 
\ a still more serious aspect, and Doctor 
| Raudal now began to look extremely 
rave. 

Ninon, looking little better tuan a ghost 
herself, was indefatigable in her devotion 
to her patient, and refused all aid except 
such as Sarah could give her. 

SLe knew nothing of illness or of nursing 
but she followed the Doctor's orders faith- 
fully andimplicitly, and won his confidence 
by her obedience and quiet endurance. 
lier heart was heavy with her own troubles 


but no one would have suspected it any | 


more than they would have recognized in 


this pale, silent. watebful girl, in her dark | 


wn, and wi. her heavy eyes, the bril- 
iant Miss Masserene who had so lately 
dazzled the little world of the Priory. 

Florry Du Mottay had written two or 
three charming little notes to her cousin, 
condoling with her, advising her to engage 
a nurse, Offering her, in Brian's name any- 
thing and everything that night be needed 
for the sick woman's comfort. 

But she studiously avoided the house 
where Ninon sat all day in the hushed and 
anxious chambder of pain, and kept her 
weary vigils throughout the dreary autumn 
nights. 

“Of what use could I be?" she asked of 
Mr. Beautoy, when he suggested to her 


that it would be only kinu to go and see 


Ninon, and not leave the giri quite alone 
in her trouble, 

“| know nothing whatever of such mat- 
ters. 

“IT have never’ been ill in my life, or 
known any one else who has been ill. I 
should only be in the way, dear Brian, be- 
lieve me! 

“And then there is the packing. 

“It is true that Zinaide is a treasure; but 
I always like to superintend such iimportani 
matters in person. 

Madame Du Mottay was indeed hastening 
the preparations for her departure. 

The weather was changing. 

She was sure the Priory was awilully 
damp. 


And Gaston was really getting impatient, 


you, and—and reminded me of it at times | poor fellow, of her long holiday. 


fe) 


She reminded her brother that she bad 


| agement hinmelf, : 

“Tho’, she mid impressively,“if you will 
take my advice, you will let this pictur- 
esque but rheumatic home of our fathers 
and come back to Paris with me. Why 


like this at vour age ? 

“Be warned in time, or weshall have you 
turning red and fat like Sir Harry Durham, 
and able to talk of nothing but prize cat.le 
and monsieur prize-apples.”’ 

Florry wrote a graceful little good-bye 
to Ninon, and went away without seeing 
her aguin. 

Quentin went back to France with bis 
spoiled little sister, who was as incapable of 
travelling alone as a baby. 

He did not dare to make any attempt at 
au interview with Ninon. 

He felt that he had no right to intrude 
upon her at such atime. 

But he sent her a line, and gave her 
an address in Paris which would always 
find him. 


“I aim your cousin,” he said. 

“Brian and I stand to you in the place of 
brothers. 

“If ever I can serve you in any way, I 
wili come to you, no matter where I may 
be.”’ 

Ninon’s tears {cll fast upon the hurried 
little scrawl. 

She was sitting, as usual, byfher step- 
mother’s side. 

The house was as silent as the grave. 

Fatigue and suspense and watching had 
shaken the girl greatly. She lifted the 
letter and held it close against her wet wan 
cheek. 

“My dear, my dear’? she inurmured. “I 
have brought you only the pain that I seem 
fated to bring to every one who loves me, 
and you have only kind thoughts for me; 
may Heaven forgive me !" 

So they were all going away; she, would 
be quite alone again in a few days. 

Titf was already on her way to Dussel- 
dort, 

There was only herself [eft. 

very bour she was waiting and _ listen- 
ing with a throbbing heart for a letter from 
Dick. 

She had written to him after he left her, 
retusing to look upon the rupture of their 
engagement as final, imploring him to for- 
give her follies and imprudence, and to re- 
turn to her. 

He had been angry with her, and justly, 
she urged, when last they spoke together. 
She begged him to reconsider his words, 
not to cast her off, to believe that she was 
deeply penitent and ashamed, and that she 
would give all her lite to come to atone for 
the pain she had caused hiin. 

It would have been impossible for her to 
write such a letter if she had not been im- 
pelled to it by the great, if bitter, gladness 
that had sprung to life in her at the thought 
that she was free. 

She had been startled by this feeling, 
humiliated, remorse-stricken. 

She resolved that she would not yield to 
the feeling that had taken porsession of 
her. 

To marry Dick would be to sacrifice all 
possibility of happiness for herself. She 
had felt that from the moment they had 
met again, and even while she pleading 
with him for forgiveness. 

The shrinking of which she had been 
conscious as the time of his ‘return drew 
near had been inteasified a hundred-fold in 
his actual presence. 

She knew then once and for all that she 
would never be able to feel for him what a 
wife should feel for her husband, but—she 
had given her word. 





she had held him back, and nowshe would 
kneel down before him, she would bumble 
herself ia the very dust, if only she could 
prove to him that she was honestly desirous 
at all costs of keeping faith with him. 

But her letter remained unanswered. 

And inthe meantime the girl's anxiety 
about her step-mother was deepening into 
a nameless dread that blanched her cheeks 
| and troubled the scanty hours of sleep that 
she snatched from ber faithful wateh at her 
| bedside. 

At each of good Doctor Randal's visits Ni- 
| non searched his face with ber great startled 
| haggard eyes, trembling lest she should 

read there some confirmation of her own 

vague terror, craving in a piteous silence 
| for the encouraging assurance that each day 
seemed slower and slower to come. 

She was very ill, Ninon knew—the r 
woman between whom and herself there 
had existed so imuch unhappiness; but, 
even when people were very ill, they re- 
covered, and it was impossible that—she 
shuddered when at last she said the words 
to herself one day—that her step-mother 
was going to die! 

Oh, no, no, no! . 

Death caine to others, to people whoin she 
did not Know, who seemed suinehow very 
| far away from her; but she had never re- 





| 





When he would have left her ayear ago, | 


should you bury yourselfalive in a place 


vill who bad spoken cruelly enough 
xa rl in the days of her bret trium ht 
| were ready with offers of assistance. {yi 
' Ninon refused them all. 

| She would not even send for Tiffany, 

The poor little thing was only just settieq 
at school. 

It would be such a pity to bring ber back 
now ! 

“And—my step-mother is not worse to. 
day, Doctor?” the girl added, as she told 
him this. 

She looked at him with ‘one of the long 

hard to 


| piteous looks that be found it so 


ineet. 

Doctor Randal patted her on the head, and 
told her that they must hope for the best; 
but he hastened away, leaving Ninon alone 
again with her troubles, 

And still Dick did not write. 

She thought then that she would send a 
word or two to Mary Hawthorn. 

Mary was always gentle and kind, even 
when people had done ve 

She would reason with Dick for her, per- 


ha 

But to this treinbling little letter, written 
in hasty moments, when she could be spared 
from tne suffering woman’s side, there came 
no answer either, except a note from Mra. 
Strong, who explained that Ninon's two 
‘etters were lying on the table before her 





| 





alized th tit might one day come so close | 


to her. 

She could not believe in that possibility — 
she would not. 

And so she weut on bravely with her 
nursing, poor child, scarcely allowing her- 
self ti:ne for the few hours of rest that were 
absolutely necessary, refusing to leave. the 
siek-rooim, even when ordered into the air 
by good Doctor Ranial, setting herself with 
a quiet desperate persistence to do battle 
with the awful shadow that was gathering 

| over the house. 


} 
i 
| 
' 


her, as well as tor poor Mrs. Masserene. 


| She had not a friend in all the world. 


unread. 

Mary had decided at the last moment to 
go with Tiffany to Germany, and to spend 
a week with her old schoolinistress, to whom 
she was sincerely attached, 

Had not Dick told her so? Mrs. Strong 
asked. 

She had mentioned it in her last letter to 
hiin at the Beaufoy Arms. 

As to Ninon’s letter to him, by this time 
of course ke had answered that in person. 
Aunt Dorothy concluded with a gentle pe- 
tition to the girl to scold her son a little for 


| not having written to her, and a hope that 


Mrs. Masserene might be induced, before 
he sailed again, to allow her pretty Ninon 
to spend soine time with them at Barnes. 

The letter fell from Ninon's hands, 

They knew nothing then, as yet. And 
Dick—what had become of him ? 

Whither had he gone ? 

rhe girl pressed the palms of her hands 
upon her aching weary eves. 

She could not think any more. 

There was only wretchedness for herse:f 
and for others, whichever way she turned. 
She had done wrong; she had paltered with 
the truth, with an konest man’s love, with 
faith, with all that makes life worth livi 
for; and now, having sown the wind, 
mnust be content to reap the whirlwind, 

As she stood hiding her eyes in her mis 
ery, the sick woman stirred in her feveriah 
sleep und leebly demanded a drink. 

Ninon started, and went back w her with 
her swift and noiseless tread. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!’’ she mar- 
mured in the unlistening ear, as she raised. 
her tenderly on her arm, and held the glass 
to her lips. 

‘Forgive me for all the bitter thoughts | 
have had against you, and all the bitter 
words I have spoken to you. 

‘You were better to me than I deserved. 
You meant to be good to me. 

“Oh, if you could only understand me 
and forgive me now !”’ 

Her tears te. fast. 

Her beart was swelling with a cruel paim 
What had she done ? 

Hlow could she ever undo the mi 
she had brought about ? 

The thought of the lonely mother 
Barnes haunted her in her iung watches 
that night. 

Ilow happy they might have all bee 
now, aunt Dorothy, and Mary, and poo 
Dick, but for her! 

How good they had been to Tift and 
her! ad 
What a sweet untroubled home it was t 
which they had welcoined thein ! ' 

And now—now how was she to write 
the women she had robbed of their joy, an 
tell them. the truth ? 

Hiow should she find courage to say 
Dick's mother, ‘“‘Your son is not here. 
year ago I took him from you, I know. 
yesterday he lett me. 

“He would not so much as touch m 
hand. 

“He told me that to love me was a cu 
Ife is gone—I do not know where.” 

She shuddered. : 

She felt that she could never write th 
truth ; and she would write nothing else. 

And the poor mother was wuiting the 
alone for her boy, who did not write, w 
did not come back. 

To whoin could she turn in her mise 

































had estranged thein one by one by her o 
selfish folly—all except poor Quentin. 
tears rose in the girl’s eyes‘as she thou 
of hiin—Quentin, who could see no wro 
in what she did, though she bad been er 
and unwomealy to hiin, as she had been 
all those who had loved her. 

No; it was not to Quentin she could hae 
turned now, even had he still been at t 
Priory. 

And there was no one else who wuld 
have pity on her, to whom she could expplain 
—who would speak for her toaunt Dordthy 


| —who would try to find out Dick, and} lift 
the fear from off her sout that she had drfven 


| him to soine reckless act. 


i 






Then she became covered with a s 
painful blush, and hid ber face, 
thongh she was by the sick-bed, i 
hands, 

She had thought of Brian, and rev 
against the thought. 

N», a thousand times no! : 

She would not, she could not bring het. 


Mr. Beautoy sent every day to inquire for | self to ask another favor of him. She felt 


| as if she would die first. 
| AMrce. Randal, and other women in the | Had he not warned her, reminded her of 
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Dick’s return pretend net the folly | ehrowe anide her work, and had risen «nd 
that had ended in such odin oe. oF misery a a the bed. 
shame ? Ninon looked at her still as she bent over 


to him and tell 


and 
And should she now 
wht—that all he had 


him that be had been 
foretold had come to’ puss, and that, though 
she oad rebelled against iis authority under 
his own roof, though she had deceived and 
defied him, she was constrained to throw 
herself once more on his mercy and beg 
him to help her in the pitiful attempt to 
undo what she had Cone? 

All through the night she wresled with 
her pride, but when the morning came she 
wrote to Mr. Beaufoy ; »:e had said thatshe 
would huinble herself to the very dust to 

rove her penitence to Dick. And now she 

done so. . 

“Dick bas quarrelled with me,"’ she said. 
“He left ine the day alter the ball. 

“And his mother writes to ine that be has 
not come hone, and that she has not heard 
from him. . 

“Will you go and sec her 

“T have no right to ask it of you: I am 
ready to kill myself with shame for-+aving 
to oak it. 

“Bat, for Heaven's sake, don't refuse 
me!” 

The answer caine back iinmediate] y—sim- 

ly an assurance that Mr, Beaufoy would 

eave by the next train for London. 

And then the girl, breaking into a sob, 
sat down ayain to watch and to wait. 

She had heard from Tiffany that morn- 
ing, # long loving letter, full of her journey 
and of the school and of Maury Hawthorn’s 
kindness. 

She would answer it, she thought, when 
the poor woman there would be suffering 
less. 

Poor little Tift knew nothing of what had 
been happening at homme. 

It was useless to tell her now, when she 
was so far away. 

Ninon had not prayed for many a day ; 
but she bent her head now and thanked 
Heaven that the little sister was spared any 
part of the misery she was enduring. 

The night was a dreadful one. 

Mrs. Massarene’s sufferings were cruel to 
witness. 

It was not until daybreak that Ninon, 
quite worn out, allowed Sarah to take her 
place, and threw herself, dressed as she 
was, upon her bed in the next rooin. 

It seeined to her that she had but just 
failen asleep when she was aroused hy the 
servant’s voice, and, opening her heavy 
eyes, saw her standing at her side. 

“Ah, what is it?’ she cried, starting up. 

“Has the letter come? 

*“*W here 1s he ?”’ 

And then she remembered, and saw that 
the woman’s fuce was full of alarm. 

“There is a change!" she said quickly, 
with the wonderful self-control that had 
never deserted her throughout her nursing. 
“Sarah, you must go at once for Doctor 
Randal. 

“TI am not afraid. 

“It is broad day—it is six o’clock.”’ 

She was shaking like a leaf; but she tn- 
spired the other with new courage. 

One sharp pang she felt for — uncon- 
scious little Tiffany, away and happy in her 
new home; and then she went bravely into 
the room wherethe poor mother lay who 
was never to see her child again. 

The doctor found her sitting by the bed, 
and holding the dead woman’s hand in 
hers. 

She seemed quite calm, and did not shed 
a tear. 

*“T wish I had sent for Tiff,’’ she said more 
than once. 

“But I did not know—I did not know !”’ 

“My dear, you :nust lie down and sleep,”’ 
Doctor dal urged. 

*““You can do no more. 

‘*You have been a good daughter to her ; 
but now you must go and rest.”’ 

She did not seein to hear hii. 

She was listening all day long for some- 
thing, he thought. 

They could not induce her to lie down. 

She sat watching the door with her hag- 
gard eyes. 

And towards evening a letter was brought 
to her. 

“I have done as you asked tne. 
still no news of Richard Strong—— 

She read no more. 

The rooin seemned suddenly to turn dark. 


There is 


” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


HE next thing that Ninon remembered 
was opening her eyes and seeing Mary 
Hawthorn sitting by her bed-room win- 

iow and sewing in the sunshine. 

There was a fire burning, and there were 
some bottles on a little table. 

She lay and looked with a kind of languid 
— at the sunshine resting o1 Mary's 

, and at the even inotion of her hand 
as the needle flew into and out of ber work. 
The room was very warin and still and 

leasant. 

Ninon felt strangely tired. 

She lay among her pillows without any 
desire to speak or move, content to look at 
the pretty picture it all made, and havdly 
woudering why Mary was there. 

ee it is a dream,’’ she thought 

uely. 

“IT won’t shut iny eyes for fear it should 

away.”’ 

So for a few minutes more she watched 
the busy needle and the pretty hands and 
the sunshine on Mary’s brown head, think- 


hand ; but she found, t» her surprise, that 
she cou'd not lif it up from under the bed- 
clothes. 

“Do you kuow ine, Ninon ?’ Mary said 
very gently. 

“Yes,”’ replied Ninon, wondering why 
Mary should ask her. 

There wasa movement behind the cur- 
tain at the head of the bed, as if from sume 
one sitting there. 

“Thank Heaven !"’ Miss Hawthorn mur- 
mered, half to herself; and, putting 
her fingersto her lips with alook at the 
curtain, she stooped and lightly kissed her 
on the forehead. 

“Have I been Ill then ?”’ Ninon asked, in 
her faint voice—she could not speak above 
a whisper, though she tried. 

“Yes dear. . 

“But itisall over now. Only you must 
not try to speak inuch just yet.”’ 

Ninon lay still fora moment, looking 
round the room, and then back at Mary's 
glad pale tace. 

“Ain I at Barnes, Mary 7?” she asked, 
puzzled. 

“No, dear Ninon. 

“You are at home. in’ Marybridge. I 
have come to stay with you fora little while 
and help you to get strong.” 

“Ah! Ninon answered, her delicate 
brows contracting in an effort to under- 
stand and remeimber. 

Then she said quickly, some confused 
recollection coming back to her out of the 
inists of her Jong illness, ‘Bat I inust get 
wat my step-inother will be wanting ime, 
Mary.’ 

She made a piteous effort to raise herself 
on her elbow, but fell back again; and 
Mary gently checked her. 

‘Lie still, dear,’’ she said. 
fit to do anything but rest. 

“I will take care of everything else.”’ 

But Ninon began to cry, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

‘“‘She’saead,’’ she said, in her faint voice. 
“I remember now. She does not want me 
any more.” 

‘‘No, dear Ninon. You did all you could. 
You were with her till the last. And now 
you must rest.’’ 

“Yes,"’ the girl said, “I will, when I re- 
member what 1 was thinking of yesterday 
eotige I fell ill—it was yesterday, was it 
not ?”’ 

“There is something I want to ask you, 
and I can’t remember what it is."’ 

“Dear, you had better not try to think 
a Miss Hawthorn answered = sooth- 
ingly. 

ut Ninon shook her head feebly as it 
rested on a pillow. 

“T must,’’ she said, beginning to cry 
again. 

“It wasn't avout Tiff? 

‘No. 

“Tift is atschool and happy, isu’t she ? 
My dear little Tift !’’ 

There wasa movement again from the 
figure that sat atthe head of the bed ; but 
again Mary Hawthorn laida warning finger 
on her lip. 

“Tiffany is pot at school just now, dear 
Ninon,” she answered quietly. ir 
“She w here with you again for a little 
while.”’ 

“It she ?” the girl said eagerly, the poor 
wan face brightening. “I should like to 
kiss her, Mary. There are only Tiff and I 
left now, I will be very good to her.”’ 
There was a cry, and little Tiff fell upon 
her knees in her black gown by the bed, 
and the sisters were locked in each other's 
arms, 

Mary turned away to the window, aud 
took up ber work again with fingers that 
trembled a good deal. 

For some minutes she let thein to talk to 
each other in whispers, Tiff's fresh little 
cheek pressed to Ninon’s, and her tears 
falling fast upon her sweet wasted face. 
“Do you forgive ine, Tiff, for not sending 
for you?” the girl said, her thoughts be- 
ginning to collect themselves imore and 
more. 

“T was afraid to take you away from your 
school; and—and she would not have 
known you, dear.”’ 

Tiffany answered only with a convulsive 
clasp of her arins and another burst of tears. 
“She meant to be very kind to us,”’ Ninon 





her, and tried to sinile and to give her ber | 





—- —- oe 


| But Mary still sat in ber low chair, sew- 
| lus, bv the fire. 
| She turned, swiling, as Ninon stirred and 
spoke her name. 

“I thought I had dreamt it perbaps,”’ tbe 
girl said—alrealy her voice waa stronger— 
“but you are there still, Mary ?"’ 

“Yes, dear; y have had « nice sleep. 
Dr. Randal has ae to see you again, and 
is quite pleased withthe progress you have 
uuade since this morning. 

“And Titf?’’ Ninon asked anxiously. 
“She was here too just now, wasn't shé? 
She kissed ine and forgave me ; didn't she, 


“He bas called every day himself to ask 
=—s you, and sometimes he caine twices 

y." 

*Indeed,”’ Miss Hawthorn added gently, 
“Mr. Beauloy has been a true friend to Ni- 
non, and to usall, in our trouble.” 

The sisters and Mary Spent a nice quiet 
Christinas together ; and tuen Til, bravely 
choking Lack ber sols, returned tw her 
school. 

Tiffany had decided to devote herself 
chiefly to her music, for whieh she bad an 
undoubted gift. 

There was a little money that came to 


Mary Yr her froin her mother, enoagh to defray the 
“Yes, and she will come back in the | expenses of the two years which it had 

morning. been arranged slic was to spend in Dussel- 
“LT have sent her to bed now. She is quite | dorf. 

worn out, Originally this was to have been done 


at Mr. Beau vy's expense; but Miss Masse- 
rene, blushing hotly as she discussed this 
point with Mary, declared that it was im- 
possible for theinto place theimselve under 
any such obligation to that gentleman. 

“While Tiffs mother was living it was 
different perhaps,"’ she sald. 

“Tt was at least a matter for her to de- 
cide, 

*“But my sister and I 
we cannot accept money from 
foy. 

“There is enough to pay Tiffany's ex- 
penses at school, and I shall look out at 
once for asituation, It was what I ought 
to have done long ago.” 

Mary had nothing to urge against the 
girl's decision, except that she must not 
bein too great haste to think of working. 

Aunt Dorothy was waiting for them both 
at the cottage, she reminded Ninon cheer- 
fully. 


“She has been sitting up with you fora 
great nany nights.” 

“Have I been very ill then?” 1 
feel as if 1 had—only tired.” 

“Very iil, dear Ninon.” 

“And what was the matter with 
Mary ?" 

Mary hesitated for a moment; and then 
answered quietly— 

“It was Soalarever, Ninon. 

“Your strength had been overtaxed in 
manv ways, and you gave way at last."’ 

“Did they think I was going to die?” the 
girl asked solemnly. 

“You have been given back to us, iny 
dear,” answered 3. ary tenderly; and silence 
ensued, daring which Ninon lay with her 
eyes closed, and the tears streaming down 
her checks. 

They bad thought she was going to die. 
Butshe knew that there was something— 
soinething—what was it ?—that she had to i 
do before she could have died in peace, When she hada log restand had thor- 


don't 


me, 


have agreed that 
Mr. Beau- 











It was not about Tiff. oughly recovered her strength, they would 
No. all put their heads together, and find some- 





“You are not | 


Mary would take care of ‘Tift. | thing for their pretty Ninon to do, 

It was about somebody else. Ninon blushed paintully when this waa 
in wearv bewilderment. mentioned, 

“Mary,” she said piteously “I should She knew that it was impossible that she 
have died if it had not been for that, I do | Should ever accept the shelter offered her 
by Dick's mother. 


She sighed 




















went on. “It was my faultif she was 
angry sometimes, 

‘But I will take care of you for her now, 
Tiff. I have been a bad sister to you. Yes, 
I have—thoughtless and selfish and «un- 
kind ; but I will be a good Jitt!e mother to 
you, darling ; you will see !”’ 

Tiff could not speak for sobbing. 

And then Miss Sothern caine and gent- 
ly interfered. 

Ninon was nottotalk too much. They 
night talk to hera little, Doctor Randal had 
said, but she inust not be perinitted to ex- 
cite bersell. 

If she would be good and not talk, Tiff 
any should {sit by her side and hold her 
hand ; but, if not, Mary would be obliged 
to be a great tyrart, and send little Tiffany 
away. 

Ninon promised to be good. 

“And you will stay too, Mary ?”’ Ninonu 
pleaded. 

“Yes, indeed I 
afraid.”’ 

“You will go on sewing atthe window? 
I—I like te watch you.” 

“Yes, that is, if you will keep quiet, and 
not speak any more."’ 





will. You need not be 











ing of nothing but of how nice and quiet 
the room was, and how pleasant it was to 
im there in the warm bed and do nothing. 
Then Mary—or was it a figure in a dream ? 
—turned and looked at her, and, seeing the 
great wistiul hollow blue eyes wide open | 
a.4 xed upoy her, in an jnstant she had | 


and then Ninon subinitted to be ted ; 

and in afew ininutes she closed her eyes, 

and fell into a deep and healing sleep. 
When she awoke, the sunshine was go 

a shaded lamp was burning and the 

was drawn down, 


think. 
“There was a letter—I was waiting for a She said to herself that she would rather 
I. ther. sturve than cross the door of the cottage 


veain until—until Dick had goue back to 
Mary. 

Mor surely some day his eyes would be 
opened, and he would seo where bis true 
happiness lay. 

Between ber and ber cousin 
was at an em, 

There was no mistaking the tone of his 
letter. 

It had been written deliberately, without 
| passion or bitterness. 

Heo blamed hitmeselt for having mistaken 
Ninon's pity for love, aod tor having  ac- 
cepted a sacrifice such as he had no right to 
look for, excent from a woian who loved 
ivitn. 

He asked her pardon for much that he 
had saidin the blincing beat of bis anger 
against himseif as well as against her; but 
—there was no appeal possible ayaiust his 
decision. 

Ninion felt that it was final. 

And, with a sensation of mingled re- 
morse and relief,the girl knew thatshe was 
iree, 

She learned by degrees from Mary that 
Mr. Beauloy, with the greatest delicacy and 
kindness had broken the news of the quar- 
reland of Dick's disappearance to poor 
Mrs, Strong. 

The mother’s anxicty bad been terrible 
until the letter had at last arrived from 
Dick, full oft penitence for the trouble he 
| had caused her and Mary, and declaring 
l that he would not show bis face again at 
|} home until he could look thems both in the 
eyes like ainan, and tell them that he was 
completely cured of the passion that had so 
nearly wreeked his life for ever. 

Butthis passaye aunt Dorothy had not 
shown to Miss Hlawthorn, though it was as- 
tunishing how sho had) brightened up after 
| the reading of the letter. 

She had said that suelo h ipy ine ss as she 
now saw peeping ather out of the dark 
clouasof division and doubt that had se 
| long swidencd their home was worth wait- 
ing tora year or two, 


“What was the letter about, Mary ?" 

*Was it from Mr. Beaufoy, dear ?'’ Mary 
answered -yently ; and then itall rushed 
back upon the poor girl's clouded remem, 
brance. 

“VYes—yes !" she said faintly. 

‘That was it, And it was about Dick ! 
Oh, Mary——" 

“Flush, dear, hush!’ urged Miss IHaw- 
thorn. 

“You know that I have orders not to let 
you excite yoursell.”’ 

“But IT cannot rest until 
Dick,"’ the girl pleaded. 

“Oh, Mary, let ine speak about him! Then 
I will be quiet—indeed I will.’ 

“Diek has sailed again,’’ Mary said then, 
after an undecided pause. 

“IHeisin Africa by this time. 

“His mother heard from him afew days 
after Mr. Beaufoy left London. He wrote 
from Maderia.”’ 

A deep sob broke from 
Jips. 

“Ah she said ** Heaven have mercy up- 
on me! 

“He will come back ! 

“Ile will come back !"" 

Mary was silent. . 

“There was some word for me, surely ?" 
Ninon went on, her blue haggard eyes 
searching her friend's face eagerly. 

“Yes, dear Ninon. He bade his mother 
tell you that he has forgiven you.” 

“And—and he will come back to me, 
Mary ?’’ 

“My dear, there is w letter for you tow,?’ 
Mary answered ,ently. You shall read it 
later. 

“Be content now to know that there is no | 
Jonger any anger in Dick's heart against 
you.” 

, * 7 


everything 


I know about 





Ninon'’s pallid 





” * ” ” * 


The snow wason the ground when Ninon 
was ableto go down stairs again into the | 
drawing-room where she had last stood 
with poor Dick, when he cast her off, and 


the Indian ring had dropped from her tin- 
ger and redial ates ae the darkness, And, when Mars h ud begged t » be al- 
Maryvand Tiffany had done the best to inake lowed ¢ .& riaticl ro oe ud 
the dingy little room Jook cheerful with kismed the irk ame ly etd ahi dg a t her 
flowers and firelipht. oe shee ct} a hea tathe chipsomte ri bps hy 
The girl stood and looked ut herself, as | SHON OF her forgiveness, and of her will 
inygness to weleotue her to ler hottie as soon 


they led her across the room, in tie little 
inirror above the fireplace, and as she stood 
and looked, ber pale lips began to tremble 


as she was able to travel, 
‘Noa, dear M sry, * Ninon 


sald, blushing 


piteously. a a age a, bor a - when Miss If Wy 
“Oh, isthat you, Ninon 7?” she said, with ; ser. revs ie sn Ba . gh a eg 
asad sinile at the altered face that looked |} ee ray ire gies pel ica Laggeds: 
back at her with such hollow unnaturally res "teak en sche Diciae NOt go to tue Cot 
large eyes. “ ny bebe 
P 6 ) CO0er 0 away fro 
‘What have you done, you poor girl, he pce “tegen meep FOU awe we ot 
with your prettiness, of which you were so apr er ne. ee 
proud ?” . “Tndeed you are not golug to send ome 
. away! ‘e , Mi “ss N rv. kissin (i ‘ 
And then che sank into the arm-chair eg cried Mistre fary, kissin the po 


they had drawn to the fire for her, hiding 


: id } ) why is Jb is » tak c 
her eyes in her hands, and burst into a Aunt Dorothy h Levis t ple 


her, and DT shali not loave tiv 


passionate fit of tears. pte Nant oe En in 
Mary and Tiffany exchanged a look of ain quite sure se can 
distress above the beautilu! douwn-dropped bie. 
head. “My «le ar, Lam ableto wal 
Tiff knelt down by her sister's side and ‘tid Ninon, with ber Wright, balay 
began to tell her that she was sweeter and siiile ; 
prettier than ever, with those dear little “~T walked, aS vou ar ware, I re und 
short rings of hair, and that she mnuast not the garden this aiterioon without stopping 
be a conceited little Ninon and ery for thosy rest. 3 
| lovely long black locks of hers, because she, “TP think vou taicht lias e let Mr. Beaufoy 
Tiff, had thei tied up with her lfetters, meriel th carriage when he offered it #8 
|} and she meant keep then for ever and kinds. Cdeciared Slary,with some reproach 
| ever. tia 
“Even Mary shall not have one little Nis S$ ilush taded 
bit,” the child said, blinking away her J leurnto do without carriages,’ 
tears. 
“4na ie) Si1non at re fl 
wert nis ; rning, becaus 
were coming Gown Stairs 
Heis so good ; isn’t he 
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down and help me to compose my adver- 
tisement.”’ 

“Ninon!"’ cried Mary. 

“Jt has to be done sooner or later,” said 
Ninon. 

“And I have made up my mind what I 


a Wei? naid M ary. 


“Not a governess. 
“I have not patience enough to teach chil- 


dren. 
“But I can chatter French, play the piano 
and arrange flowers. 


“T will be a com rr” 
. 7 pn, wary ° 
‘ M ina pearenrenbrectinement was duly 

eapatched to the ndon ra, and the 
two girlsgat Marybridge Soopaned thetn- 
selves to await the result as patiently as 

“— could. 

inon had resolved to make herself the 
alinple dressing-garmehts which she con- 
sidered suitable to her new position, and 

Mary, who was very clever with the 
needidé, declared that she would help her; 
and #0 the two sat cutting and stitching 
the greater part of the day. 

It was sad to see how faint a trace the 
— woman who was gone had left in her 

ittle world. 

Ninon hardly ever spoke of her, or in- 
deed of anything that was oe. 

Once or twice,when Miss Hawthorn spoke 
of her cousins at the Priory and her visit 
there, she had begged her humbly not to 
speak of it again. 

“I want to forget it all if I can,"’ she 
aald. 

“T was mad in those days, I think. I 
can’t bear to recall it now.” 

And Mary, divining that outof this visit 
had serene Dick's cause of quarrel with 
the beautiful young creature he had so 
passionately adored, had respected the girl's 
wishes, and had carefully avoided the sub- 
ject ever after. 

Often and often Ninon, watching Miss 
Hawthorn's sweet and cheerful ways about 
the house, her unselfishness, her charining 
kind face and graceful figure, would say 
to herself in most unaffected surprise— 

“What could poor Dick have seen in me 
when he had a girl like that tolove him?” 

And her affection for Mary grew very 
strong during these few weeks of close coin- 
panionship. 

They saw no one except good Doctor 
Randal. 

Kind Aunt Dorothy was ot opinion that 
it was rot quite right fortwo young ladies 
to live in that unprotected condition, even 
in so quiet a place as Marybridge,an’d would 
have gone down to give thein protection 
of her presence, if M'ss Hawthorn had not 
seen that the thought of ineeting Dick’s 
mother had filled Ninon with vague and 
shame-stricken apprehension. 

Upon which Mary resolved not to risk 
any delay in her patient's recovery, and 
took the lawinto her own shrewd little 
hands. 

“After al. we are not two young ladies 
jast now, dear Aunt Dorothy,’’ she wrote; 
‘‘we are only a sick nurse and her patient ; 
and no one takes any notice of us, I assure 


you. 

“All the fine folk are gone away from the 
Priory. 

“There is only Mr. Beautoy left; and, 
y nate he sometimes calls, it istrue, the 
door is always inost scrupulously closed in 
his tace. 

Ninon's determined coldness towards her 
cousin Brian was a source of great surprise 
to Miss Hawthorn. 

Miss Hawthorn had been obliged rather 
distressfully to hint to the young man one 
daywhen she had inet himwalking on Mary- 
bridge road, that she hoped he would not 
send any more fruit or game from the 
Priory. 

She really could not go on enjoying all 
these good things, when Ninon, for whom 
they were obviously ineant,and whose deli- 
cacy made them highly desirable, refused to 
partake of thei. 

She had been obliged too, to explain 
that Ninon preferred in that cold December 
weather takingaturn in the garden or 
along the cheerless country road to accept- 
ing the use of one of his carriages, and it 
would have done her obstinate patient so 
much good to take a drive every afternoon 
while the sun shone. 

Mary had declared, a little indiguantly at 
last, that,if Ninen would not see her cousin, 
when he had been so kind as to come and 
look after thei, she would. 

“IT really think you area little ungracious, 
dear Ninon,”’ she said. 

“Mr. Beaufoy is most anxious to be kind 
to you. 

“Mr. Beaufoy has always been most irre- 

roachable in his behavior,’’ Ninon answer- 
ed; but she has turned a little paler than 
usual. 

“I rreproachable !'' Mary echoed, with the 
saine petty indignation. 

“Ninon, whaca horrid accusation to make 
against him ! 

‘He is no such thing ! 

‘Why are youso hard upon Mr. Beaufoy 


“a ? 
“Why do you refuse to accept the most 
ordinary civilities at his hands?" 

“Do f ?"’ Ninon asked bitterly. 

“Am I not living at this moment rent- 
free in one of Mr. Beaufoy's houses tf 

“Have I not accepted, and even demand- 
ed, innumerable tavors at his hands? I 
think Ihave taken a great deal too much, 


Mary-—I who have nothing to give in return | 


for his kindness.”’ 

Mary sighed, puzzled. 

She had tormed a little theo. y in hes own 
mind that between Brian and Ninon there 
was being carried on a littie game at crons- 

r poses. 

PYgbe had always known that Ninon had 
no loved Dick Strong, 


How could she have failed to discover 
that, loving Dick so truly as she did her- 
self, and since now the worst was over for 
her poor boy away in Africa, and since Mr. 
Beaufoy was so anxious to be kind to his 
beautiful cousin ? 

But Ninon's persistent bitternessand cold- 
ness towards him spoiled all mistress 
Mary’s‘plot nor could she honestly say to 
herself that Brian had quite the manner of 
a lover in spite of his deterinined endeavors 
to be of service to the r girl who, with 
all her beauty and all the adorers it had 
brought her, seetned so strangely alone in 
the world. 

why A it | kg n oo two 
apart ?’”’ Mary wondered, sighing n as 
obs went down-ataire intothe drawing-room 
to receive Mr. ren 

“For indeed I think they were made tor 
each other. 

“Brian would be able to master Ninon 
and she needs nothing less in a husband 
to be happy with him. 

** And she would make such a charming 
mistress for the Priory. 

“Somehow I cannot imagine Ninon poor 
or with shabby surroundings, and yet——”’ 

There was so much behind that ‘‘and yet.’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER I. 

NASY, old fellow! Don’t knock me 

4 down.” 

“Blount Why, what brings you 
here at this time of year?” 

‘*To look you up, of course, 

‘*What else’ could induce me to revisit 
this old gaol ? 

“Why didn’t you cone down to Lancing 
in October ?”’ 

“T was readiny,’’ the other replies, glanc- 
ing at the bundte of books under his arm, 

‘It was too bad of you, Hereward. 

““My mother and the girls were quite hurt 
at your desertion. 

“Tt is the first time you've spent Michael- 
mas away from us since you entered Col- 
lege.’’ 

‘They are very kind,’’Hereward answers, 
turning his head away. 

“Won't you run down now for a few 
days? 

“Do, like a good fellow. I’ve got all sorts 
of me es for you.”’ 
“Thanks, no. 

“IT must work like a black for the next 
two months.”’ 

“But it you go on like this you will end 
by breaking yourself up.” 

‘No fear of that. 

“The only hope for me is to work hard— 
now.”’ 

There isa slight, but, to his friend, very 
perceptible pause between the last two 
words. 

But he takes no immediate notice. 

**You have turned into a regular book- 
worm ; and I retneinber when you used to 
hate the sight of cap and gown.” 

‘Perhaps I do so still. But tell me, what 
are you doing?” ; 

“We have come into barracks, tired to 
death of autumn manceuvres. 

“Do you intend to offer ine acup of tea?” 

“T was going to offer you a bottle of 
Bass.”’ 

“But I would rather have tea. 

“The girls at hoine have spoilt me with 
their tea-drinkings. 

“Let us make a cup as we used to make 
it when you and I were chums together 
here, last vear.”’ 

“All right. 

“You shall do just as you like, as you al- 
ways did in our housekeeping. : 

‘You've grown awfully stout, Blount! I 
don't think you will ever get up to the 
ar | Attic regions where I reside.’’ 

“I'll try, at all events,’ Blount answers, 
good humoredly, and they cross the quad- 
rangle together. 

December sunshine lies all about then, 
on the long line avenues where the rooks 
caw lazily ainong the bare topmost twi 
on the grassy cloisters, on the many blink- 
ing windows, 

An intensely blue sky throws out the 
Celicate grays of sunlit tow%rs and pinnacles 
with ethereal distinctness, every grinning 
gargoyle, every fiving buttress, every 

spire with its lace-like tracery, look- 
ing more like the work of the fairy frost 
than immutable stone. 

Hereward's free rooms are reached by 
many a winding stair. 

Blount is fain to take breath on the fifth 
landing. 

“This is killing!” he exclaims, leaning 
against the wall for support. 

“No danger of your not taking sufficient 
exercise, at all events. 

‘But we hadn’t half bad times here long 
ago, Hereward. 

“Tt reminds me so of those old days. 

“‘Do you remeinber how we used to cheat 
the old dons? 





“And do you remember the day we gave 
| the girls tea up here, and how Nettie rowed 
| you about your untidiness ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember it all,"’ Hereward an- 
swers. 

Then he leads the way into « large low 
room, with the sunshine coming in through 
dull red curtains, a carpet considerabiy the 
worse for wear, and a very sinall allowance 





of furniture, except in so far au the multitu- 


pe eyo gr er every size and rn which 
adorn high old-fashioned chiu.uney-piece 
may come under that category. 


A chair, with a railway rug thrown over 
the back, stands in the sunniest of the three 
little windows, together with a table piled 
with books. 

“No fire on the fifth of December ?"’ said 
Blount. 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow, you must have 
Esquimaux blood in your veins. How can 
you stand the cold ?”’ 

“T do not stand. 

“T roll myselt in that rug and light my 
pipe, and sit in the sunshine when there’s 
any,’’ Hereward replies, putting a fuse to 
the wood ready laid under the coal in the 


“T don’t know how my plan will succeed 
when real hard weather comes ; but so farI 
have found it very jolly.”’ 

“T caine to-day with a proposal,’’ Blount 
observes, setting on a very black kettle to 
boil ; “‘but I will not tell you what it is till 
we have had tea. 

“T hope and trust you won’t be so pig- 
headed as to refuse; but you are, and 
always were, a horrid fellow to deal with. 
You never will take a thing in the proper 
spirit. 

“T am sure you always led ine the life of 
a dog with your Quixotic ideas.” 

Hereward ia divesting himself of cap and 
gown and only laughs. 

Blount, stout as he has grown, busies him- 
self in the preparation of tea as actively as 
if he were a boy, Hereward watching him ; 
but giving him no assistance, except a few 
amused directions now and then. 

‘But tell me, Hereward, why didn’t you 
come down to Lancing id 

Hereward is standing in the window, and 
turns suddenly to look down into the sun- 
ny quadrangle ; but he does not answer. 

“Tt was teo bad of you. 

“T missed yoh awfully,otherwise of course 
it was great fun. 

“But I hope the future holds plenty of 
jolly days for us both, old boy, just as jolly 
as any we have spent together.’ 

‘Never, for me.”’ 

“Oh, come now, Hereward, you are 


rs ! 

“T did not think you were a fellow to give 
up because a girl had thrown you over. If 
Nettie had married you,, you would have 
had a miserable time of it. 

“I know Nettie better than you do, and, 
if a fellow could not give her all the dress 
and sweetstuff she wanted, she would make 
him wish himself at the bottom of the sea, 
or worse.’’ 

“Tf she had inarried me,’’ Hereward re- 
peats, staring down into the quadrangle. 

Those were the only words which had 
impressed him in his friend’s well-meant 
speech. 

“Oh, bother, Hereward, let’s have no 
more of this! 

“Your wound is only skin deep, old fel- 
low, take my word for it, and betore this 
time next year—ay, long betore it—you will 
wonder how you could have kicked upsuch 
a shindy about it.”” 

Blount is carefully filling a brown teapot 
with boiling water as he speaks. . 

Hereward still stands in the sunny win- 
dow, with his bands in the pockets of his 
rather —— coat. 

He isa tall, dark-complexioned fellow, 
with deep-set eyes, a large nose, and droop- 
ing brown moustache. 

Rather asad face, a tace not easily inter- 
preted, unless its owner chose. 

And there he stands while Blount sets 
out the tea-cups—a truly Harlequin set— 
cuts bread and butter, and finally pours out 
she tea, 

“Come now, do be sociable, old boy, or I 
sha’n’t pay you another visit in a hurry. 

‘‘Have you only got one spoon ?” 

If there is any hidden banter in the ques- 
tion, Hereward will not see it. 

But he does take his place at the table, 
and pulls the ears of Blount’s wiry-haired 
terrier, who has taken up a commanding 
position on a chair, whence he can rake the 
table with his one unswollen eye. 

The early winter twilight closes in while 
they drink tea, and chat and smoke as they 
used to do in the old days. 

Tae pleasant firelight dances on the old 
red curtains, on the faded carpet, on the 
little yellow dog now snoring on the rug, 
on Blount’s jolly face, and Hereward’s close 
cut dark head. 

Then Blount mentions the errand on 
which he has come. 

“First and formost, I must tell you that 
my mother is third cousin to the present 
Countess of Kingscourt.”’ 

‘Well ?’’ Hereward asks, when his friend 
pauses as if to give his announcement due 
weight. 

“Well, would you go down to Kingscourt 
- a h Lord Heriot for an army examina- 
tion 

“Science, you know, trigonometry and 
all that.”’ wil *. 

‘No, I would not,’’ Hereward answers, 
sullenly pulling at his pipe. 

“But why not? 

‘You would have the run of that fine old 
place, and it would do you all the good in 
the world.” 

“Nothing would do me any good now,”’ 
Hereward asserts gloomily. 

‘‘Nonsense !’’ Blount exclaims, giving his 
terrier an unexpected kick. 

“IT won't have any more of such folly. 

‘““You would like Kingscourt. 





| 


“The Ear] is at Homburg, as usual, gam- 
bling away the remnant of his fortune, and 
his family are living very quietly, ag it be- 


or credit left; but it 1s a grand old place. 
“The young fellow wants to get a com- 

mission in the Guards, and if you can pull 

him through the necessary subjects you 


ought to try,” 





“I could do it well enough.” 

“Then you must do it. 

“He is as stupid a fellow as ever lived; 
but perhaps in this instance hé may be an x- 
jous to get th h. 

“May I tell the Countess that I have 
found an Admirable Crichton who will he] 
her white-headed boy into the householA 
troops ?”’ 

“T think not.” 

“But they will make it well worth your 
while. 

“And, in fact, I have a yee to send 
you down, and it would be as inuch as 
my life is worth to disappoint her. 

“So down ge go, if Bese. to come here 
myself to up your things. 

Who ie at Kin firt now ?” 

The dawning interest evinced by the 
question gives Blount some slight hope of 
prevailing. 

But there is no undue display of alacrity 
in his reply. . 

“The Tonatess 1s there, anid of course the 
Countess’s pet physician, Doctor Jones, 

“And Lord Heriot is there, and the little 
chap, the Honorable Everard Palliser. 

‘‘Lady Gladys may be there too, for aught 
I know; and if she is, so is also her whiloimn 

verness, Fraulein Schauffenboff. So pro- 

bly is her friend, Miss Middleton.” 

“TI hate a house full of swells. 

“Nothing could be more disagreeable to 
me.”’ 

‘‘Because you have lived up here for so 
many months like a mouse in a hole! 

“Now if you had come down to Lancing 
for the wedding ™ 

“Yes. 

“She had the cruelty—the barbarity—to 
ask me!’’ Hereward mutters savagely, 
knocking the ashes out of bis pipe. 

“The fact of her having done so ought to 
have cured you if anything could ! 

“But you won’t find Kingscourt too gay, 
I assure you! 

“On the contrary, it is nost awfully slow! 
They asked me down for a tew days’ shoot- 
ing, but I ran away as fast as I could.” 

“And yet vou want to send ine there for 
a shaking up,’’ Hereward says, with a half 
sinile. ‘ 

“The change ot air and scene will be good 
for you, and——”’ Blount was about to add 
“and the good dinners;’’ but he substitutes, 
‘and the Countess inay use her influence to 
help you bye-and-bye.”’ 

‘] want nobody’s interest,’’ says Here- 
ward, throwing up his haughty head. 

“I don’t say she would use it—but she 
night. 

“She is awfully proud, though you may 
not think so at first. 

“You will afterwards. 

*‘However that is beside the question. In 
earnest, Hereward, I wish you would think 
it over. 

“Tt would please me so much.”’ 

“T would do ou deal to please you, 
Dick,’’ Hereward answers, holding out his 
hand. 

Blount clasps it across the table, and both 
are silent for a little while, staring into the 
fire. 

“It would please ~~ mother too, and the 
ir]s’’—Blount pulls his dog’s ears to hide a 
ittle awkwardness as he speaks. 

‘*They feel rather reinorsetul about you, 
old tellow, though I am sure you know that 
what happened was no fault of theirs, You 
cannot blame Nettie nore than we all do.”’ 

] do not blame her; I never did. She 
did what she liked best. 

“IT would not have kept her—if I could— 
when she wished to go. 

‘‘But she has done for me.”’ 

‘“‘Not a bit of it. 

“You will have got over it before tney 
have got overtheir honeymoon.” 

The illustration is an unfortunate one; 
Hereward winces visibly. 

‘‘Not one fellowin a hundred gets through 
lite without a little episode of this kind. 

“Don’t you remember— 

** "Well, Heaven be thanked, my first love failed ! 
As, Heaven be thanked, our first loves do?’’* 

“There is no use talking,’’ Hereward re- 
marks curtly. 

“No, I suppose not. 

‘*Perhaps I mnyself shall die of it when I 
do fall in love.* 

“IT am not dying.” 

“No. 

“But you are not very well. And you 
inust take a prescription. 

‘‘As a tonic, I prescribe Bab Middleton.” 

“Bab Middleton ?” 

“Yes. 

‘But not an overdose, or else the cure 
will be more dangerous than the disease.’’ 

Hereward shakes his head incredulously. 

“You don’t believe me,’’ Blount says, 
getting up to go. 

“Well, I have warned you. 

“If you fall in love with Bab Middleton 
you will never get over it—never. She is 
that kind of girl.’’ 

“] am quite safe. 

“But how do you know ?” 

“T guess.”’ 

**W hat is she like ? 

‘“‘Dark or fair, or neither ?”’ 

“Very dark. 

**Eyes of faithless hazel, like 

“Oh!” Hereward answers, 
evaporating. 

“That’s enough ! 

‘*You know I hate dark girls.” 

“You won’t hate Bab Middleton.” 

They have descended the winding stairs, 
where the gas is already lit, and are stand- 
—= the open doorway. 

lount looks at his friend as he buttons 





ur own.”’ 
is interest 


y | up his coat. 
hooves them to live, having neither money | 


‘‘Those musty old books are bad com- 


| pany,’’ he says. 


“I wish you would dine with us at the 
club to-night, Hereward.” 

| could not possibly. 
_ ‘I shall read till day-break, most likely.” 
































“How horrible! 

“Well, do make up your mind to go to 
Kingsoourt like a good fellow, and, when 
you are there, take care of Bab Middleton.” 
~ «#7 think you are sweet on Bab Middleton 
yourself,” Hereward answers, 

He is standing directly under the lamnp 
which bangs above the door, on the outside 
wall, and the light streams full on his un- 
covered head. 

Blount shakes his own vigorously as he 
walks off into the darkness with a gay ‘“‘good 
night.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


INGSCOU RT wears “ermine too deep 
K for an earl’’ when Herewrd sees it for 
the first time. 

rvur Blount’'s persuasions, renewed day by 
day, together with various considerations of 
& iwercenary nature which forced them- 
selves upon hii whether he would or not, 
have induced him to accept the proffered 


He has left the train at Kingsleigh, some 
three miles from his destination, and is fin- 
ishing his journey on foot. 

They have sent no conveyance trom 
Kingscourt to ineet him—perhaps he hardly 
ex any—but he holds his head a 
shade higher in consequence, and carries 
his thin valise with a very high hand. 

There is athick covering of snow on the 
old stone gateway as he passes under it, 
shaping itself to the three great arches with 
grotesque vaguencss. 

Wide tracts of untrodden snow lie in 
sinooth undulations, faintly intiinating the 
whereabouts of carriage-<irive and sunk 
fences and garden-beds. 

The ornamental water lying in a hollow 
to the left shows only a black expanse ot 
ice, broken in places for the swans, who 
look anything but white to-day. 

The beautiful old red-brick house is itself 
picked out with icing, like a Christening- 
cake, every stone imullion and transom, 
every high-peaked roof, every stack of 
twisted chimneys, bearing its burden of 
snow. 

The terrace-steps the open work stone 
balustrades are delicately tipped and 
touched with downy white, even the dead 
geraniuinsin the imutiled stone vases as- 
sume new beauty from their glittering 
shrouds. 

The blue brown of the distant woods be- 
hind the house and the co.d clear blue of 
the sky give color and depth to as faira 
winter picture as any one might wish to 

see. 

But Hereward does not care to see it. 

Neither his feelings at the present mo- 
ment, nor his _ coat, are such as to 
make walking in snow or snowy weather 

desirable. 

He imarches upto the great door and 
stares at the devices on the coat-of-arms 
carved above it while he waits the answer 
to his almost savage pull atthe bell—which 
is long in coming. 

Perhaps froin the window of some lower 
region the “gallant gay domestics’’ have 
watched his approach, and are haere 
to a nicety a delay equivalent to the shabbi- 


ness of his great coat. 
Herewar finds himself conducted 
through a great diin hall, not half-lighved, 


and as cold as death, to ai ante-rooin scarce- 
lv less cold, and there left to await the 
pleasure of the Countess, 

There is no fire in the grate, no vestige of 
a fire having been there at any period,how- 
ever remote. 

The walls above the high wainscot are 
hung with tapestry, and the tapestry wavers 
in invisible draughts of air. 

There is not twnerely the coldness of win- 
ter in the rooin, there is the deadly chillness 
of a vault. 

Hereward longs tor his sunny window 
and his old bear-skin rug, and perhaps tor 
liberty. 

In about half an hour 
thinks herself of him. 

He finds her in a sinall warin rooin, lined 
with rich old-fashioned chintz, and having 
confortable chairs and lounges, also chintz- 
covered. 

The lady leaning back in asinall easy- 


the Countess be- 


Hereward had seen all th's, and, bis 
cu , stares moodily into the 
fire, while the Countess takes the oppor- 
tunity to gratify hers, if she can be said to 

feel any curiosity with regard to this boorish 
young nan. 

“I hope Lord Heriot may apply himself,” 
she remarks languidly. 

“I am particularly anxious that he should 
get this commnission. 

“I wish both my sonsto be in the more 
immediate service of their sovereign. But 
I will not detain you. 

“Will you be good enough to ring ? 

“Thanks. 

“Purcell will take care of you,I am quite 
sure.”’ 

Hereward withdraws from 
under Purcell’s arnple wing. 

The quarters assigned to hiin are pleasant 
ones, 

They are probably the least desirable 
among the guest-chainbers at Kingscourt ‘ 
but to him, contrasted with the dingy little 
attics in College, the little turret rooin is 
a! enough. 

The turret is hexagonal, aud there are 
three windows in the rvoin, sinall as it is, 
leaving hardly any space for anything else. 

But the view compensates for everything 
—or, at least, so Hereward thinks. 

He stands in the most western of his win- 
dows tor more than an hour, looking at the 
dense wall of woodlands opposite. 

Here the darkness finds him, and also a 
servant with lights. 

The sound of a gong announces dinner 
haif an hour Jater,and Hereward, guided 
either by instinct or his nose, manages to 
tind the dining-room. 

He dines this evening with Doctor Jones 
and Fraulein Shauffenboff in the room 
known at Kingscourt asthe little dining- 
room. 

The diminutive can only be applied com- 

ratively, tor the room ix spacious, with a 
ow heavy ceiling divided into square 
panels, and walls paintedadeep dull red, 
which throws out the richly-fratmed pictures 
upon it well. 

Crusaders in bronze bear aloft the side- 
lainps; there are latmps on the table, and 
yet the sombre apartinent is only haif 
lighted, 

The Doctor is very triendiy. 

The Doctor does the honors with a grand 
air,though the footman does not hurry hiin- 
self to obey his orders. 

The Fraulein is friendly too, 

She seeines to suffer very mnuch from the 
cold, and is wrapped ina thick chenille 
shawl. 

The dinner is good—what there is of it ; 
one Hereward dves not trouble himselt to 
talk. 

He sits in his place with a very uncom. 
municative face, and stares at the pictures 
on the wall opposite to bit, inerely be- 
cause it is opposite to him, not because he 
adinires it. 

It is a Gainsborough—one of the Kings- 
court fainily, of course. 

All the pictures inthe room are family 
portraits, and they are all, with one or two 
exceptions,the portraitsof very ugly people, 
unless the painters who painted thein were 
guilty of gross injustice. 

It isa girl’s head, with very tair hair 
curling round and over the torehead, a 
sinall, rather aqualine nose, a pair ot cold 
blue eyes, and a beautiful proud sweet 
mouth, which alinost—but only almost—- 
counteracts the eyes. 

She dressed in a square-cut dress of large 
patterned blue-and-white brocade, and 
wears a String of pearls round ber slender 
throat. 

Hereward thinks, as he meets the gaze of 
those painted eyes,that he would not great- 
ly — to have been the lover of that pretty 
girl. 

“You admire that picture ?”' asks Doctor 
Jones, when he cleared his plate and 
emptied all his glasses 

“‘No,"’ Hereward answers, starting. “Why 
do you think s» ?”’ 

‘*Because you have never removed your 
eyes from it for the last twenty minutes. 
Do you know who she was ?" 

“No, Ido not. A Palliser, of course 7” 


her presence 


“Yes,quite at the other side of the bouse,”” 
the Doctor says carelessly. 

**But that is all nonsenze,of course. 

“Only the servants believe it. 

“Come, Fraulein we might as well make 
a nove. ew of 

“We sit in the library, generally of an 
evening,’’ he adds, ron. Bye Hereward 
with the Fraulein, who towers above hiin 
by baif a head. 

Hereward follows them througha heavily- 
curtained doorway into an adjoining rootw. 
It is smallerthan the one they have a= 
left, and a better fire lights up the long 
rows ot books which line the walls. 

On the rug standsa sinall slight young 
man—or boy, for he might be either—in 
evening dress, who shakes hands with the 
Fraulein and bows rather awkwardly to 
Hereward. 

This is Lord Heriot. 

** My mother told me you had come,"’ he 
says, resuming his position on the rug. ‘It 
is an awful bore, this reading ! 

“T wish all the books in the world were 
at the bottom of the sea."’ 

As nobody echoes this enligtened remark, 
there is an awk ward pause. 

“You arean awful sweil at that kind of 
thing, I hear.”’ 

Lord Heriot addresses Hereward more 
particularly now. 

“Do you think you will be able to pull 
me through ?”” 

“If you don’t pull too hard the other 
way,” Herowerd answers, siniling. 

“All right, I'll do my best.” 

“Dick Blount told me you were at Col- 
lege with Standish Cartwright, the fellow 
who has bought Nettlewood.”’ 

“Cartwright the fellow-commoner ?"’ 

“Yes; an awfully rich fellow. You know 
him, of course.’’ 

“Wo were at College together ; but that 
does not necessarily imply acquaintance,” 
Hereward answers, with a certain stiffness 
of manner. 

‘*Doesn’t it? How odd! 

“IT never was at College, I'm happy to 
say, 80 I don't know. 

“But Cartwright’s father was a pawn- 
broker, or something of that kind. 

“Awful snob, you know, but no end of 
money. : 

“Got up an enormous block of a house on 
the property, and planted acres of young 
trees. 

“It will beafine place in five or six 
hundred years, I dare say ; but at present 
it is awfully new. 

“T want him to keep a on of hounds ; 
but I believe he can’t keep his seat on horse 
back !”’ 

And the Viscount, who has often been 
taken for one of his own jockeys, laughs 
till his florid face becomes a brick oolor, 
He has an wage se boyish face, with fine 
flaxen hair, insignificant features, and 4 

silly, though not bad, expression of counte- 
nance. 

“If it thaws, weshall have some hunting 
before Christmas. 

“You ride, of course ?"’ 

Hereward acknowledges that 
ride. 

But the thought that he depends on others 
fora mount makes hiin desperately frigid 
in the acknowledginent. 

“Dick Blount came down for afew par- 


he does 


Scientific and Useful. 


CoLLaks.—Buttoning on a collar is erne! 
work for the nails when the linen is thick 
and sterniy starched, and the button is 
large, and clusely sowed; but bere is a way 
w imneet the diMculty—dip the button-hole 
for ten seconds into water. . 

ALUM AND Fing.—Water satarated with 
alum is recommended asa speedy remedy 
for extinguishing fires. The proposition is 
based on the theory that the alum would 
Coat the objects wetted with It, intercept the 
access of atmospheric oxygen,and thus stay 
the combustion. 

GuNPowpDER Enoings.—A patent has 
been issued in Germany for an engine, the 
piston of which is driven back ward and for- 
ward by sinall charges of gunpowder sup- 
plied at each end by an automatic arrange. 
mnent. The ignition iseffected by the tno- 
tion of the piston, which drawsin a flame 
of gas or spirit, the access being regulated 
by side-valves, which also open outlets for 
escape of the gases of combustion. 

METAL WRITING.—To write on metals, 
take half a pound of nitric acid and one 
ounce of tnuriatic acid. Mix and shake well 
together, and then it is rendy for une. 
Cover the place you wish to mark with 
inelted beeswax, clear to the metal, with a 
sharp instrument. Then apply the mixed 
acids with a feather, caretully pny each 
letter, Let it remain from one to ten bours, 
according to the appearance desired; then 
wash and remove the wax. 

Nigut PHorognarns.—At the recent 
Photographic Exhibition in London there 
was exhibited a new torm of lamp for tak- 
ing portraits at night. Everybody knows 
what a wonderful light can be obtained by 
burning a few inches of inagnesium wire. 
In this lainp the same medium is em- 
ployed, but instead of being consumed in 
tho ordinary way, it is burned in an atinos- 
phere of pure oxygen. The light given is 
sufficiently intense ty allow of a picture 
being taken in a fraction o1 a second, 

A NEW TELEPHONE.—A contemporary 
dercribes the receiver of a new telephone, 
which is based upon the principle that 
vhen an iron wire or rod is tnagnetized it 
suffers a slight increase in length with a 
compensating decrewe in cross section. 
Tho investors claim “the construction of # 
telephonic receiving instrurnent consisting 

of a magnetic wire attached to @ sonorous 
dise or plate, and wound with a gery! 
coil connected to a local battery, and with a 
secondary coil connected lo the telephonic 
line wire, as described."' The paper above 
referred to anticipates very satisfactory re- 
sults froin the new instrument, which even 
in its crude form, it says, reproduces sounds 
with remarkable clearness, 
—_—_- 


= arm and harden. 


Conk FoR Ivy-PoIsontna.—Bathe the 
varts affected with sweet spirits of nitre. 
t the blisters be broken, #0 as toallow the 
nitre to enter the cuticle, more than a sin- 

gle application is rarely necessary to effeot 
a cure, 








tridges, but there is hardly a bird on the 


place. +] 

“Everything has gone to wreck and ruin, | 
But I must back to my wwother. Ciood 
nignt, Fraulein. 

‘Doctor I shall see you again.”” And,with 
another awkward bow to Hereward,the V is- 
count departs. 

The Fraulein retires early to her own 
private apartments, the Doctor also leaves 
the room, and Hlereward finds hitnself all | 
alone. 

The 
sively. 

The embers sink lower and lower, the 
room begins to grow very chill. 

Ilis dress-coat is thinner than it inight 
have been, and there is not much wartuth 
in a white tie. 

Ho begins to think he might as well be in 
bed as shivering over this dying fire, and, 





silence weighs upon him oppres- 








chair directly in front of the tire strikes hiin | 
as being very wrinkled and yellow, and 
that is all. 

“Mr. Hereward, I believe.”’ 

Hereward bows coldly. 

“Pray be seated. 

“What severe weather, isit not ? 

* You walked from Kinygsleigh ? 

“How very pleasant to be able to do so! 
J ain such a wretched invalid that I dare 
not venture out during the winter in this 
climate.”’ 

Hereward finds himself listening to her | 
voice with a sirange feeling of pleasure, | 
insomuch that he forgets his grievance. 

There is a certain peculiarity in its accent, | 
in its intonation, which he bas never ob- | 
served in any other voice. | 


But then he has never heard a Countess 
speak before, very probably. 

“I am very sorry iy son is out at this 
inoiment. 

‘He took a ride over to Nettlewood after 
luncheon. 

“I have heard very pleasant things about 

ou, from your dear friend Mr. Richard 
lount. 

“You are a gold inedallist, I believe ?”’ 

Hereward bows. 

“You think you can get iny son through 
the necessary subjects forthe terrible ex- 
amination ?”’ 

“If he wishes to get through the:n.*’ 

The Countess takes a good look at her | 
son's tutor from behind her fire-screen. 

This is not the tone she is accustomed to 
hear from her dependants. 

The Countess is thin and sallow, with 
sharp features and heavy bands of black 
hair, 


| —had an idea of marrying. 


| miller on the estate. 


“Yes, by marriage—the grandmother of 
the present Earl. 

“She was a very remarkable person.’ 

Hereward observes a certain mystery in 
the Doctor's tone, but he will not gratify 
him by any show of interest. 

“She was a very wicked wotan !"’ the 
Fraulein ejaculates, wrapping her arins in | 
her shaw}. 

Hereward, being of vpinion just now that 
all women are wicked, does not think the 


adjective distinctive enough to eall forth | 
| any remark. 
“She wasthe proudest of all the proud | 


Countesses who ever reigned at hings- 
court,”’? Doctor Jones observes, looking over 
his shoulder at tie picture; “and by all 
accounts, that is saying a great deal. They 
do say’’—here the doctor lowers his voice— 
“that she adininistered poison to a girl 
whoin she thought ber sou—the then Earl 


“She wasa poor girl, the daughter of a 


' “Of course the crime was never brought 
home to her. 
“She was too high and mighty a person- 


| age for that ; but there is very little doubt 
| that she did it.” 


“Yes,’ the Fraulein corroborates; “and 
she is believed to haunt Kingscourt ever 
since. 

**Do you know dat dere is one rootn in de 
house where nobody goes—always shut up 
—a ghost-chainber, in fact ?”’ 


I did not know it before,’’ Hereward 
answers, smiling 
. , 
i pope it is as far as poss : ron 


quarters 


| blue eyes inost of all.” 


stretching his armsand yawning, he takes 
up his bedroom candle and sets out on his 
journey tw his own room, 
On his way through the dining-room he 
stops a moment before the Gainsborough, 
“Cruel face!’ he thinks, ineeting the 
gaze of the cold proud eyes. 
“[ hate all woman; but a woman with 
Then he leavesthe painted face to stare in 
the darkness, and crosses the great hall as 


the clock in the corridor above strikes 
twelve. 

Hereward is notentirely free froin super- 
stition. 

What man in any age can make that 
boast ? 


intothe eorridor which 
apr 


Yet, as he turns 
runs round the hall, he sees atigure 
proaching with a light in its band. 

With an involuntary start, Hlereward re- 
cognizes the face—it isthe exact counterpart 
of the Gainsborough inthe dining-room ! 
He has hardly made this discovery, when 
the vision turns down # passage to the leit | 
and disappears. 

There is no doubt that Hereward feels a 
momentary thrill of superstitious dread. 

But reason svon persuades him that this 
is not tne Countess, who had died a hundred 
years ago, returned—from what bourne?- 
but most probably some cescendant whe 
has inherited her features, but, it is to be 
hoped, no other of her character istics. 

lereward, though he may not have been 
thinking of any girl in particular,is at least 
beginning to be aware that there are other 
girisin the world besides Nettie Cavendis 


ik 


{ 
land too poor to grow corn. 


; nure 


yields well on 
This shows 
that the sorghum derives more from the 
air, as its sweet juice, largely carbon,would 
indicate. The soil for sorguutn tnust, how- 
ever, bein fine tilth, as its siall seeds are 
nore impatient of luinps than the larger 
corn grains. 

Tun Horsn.—Russia leads the world in 
the number of its horses, possessing a total 
ot 16,440,000 head. The United States coures 
second with about 10,155,000 head, and the 
present fine outlook in horse-breeding indi- 
cates that we will eventually stand at the 


Bora M.—Sorgbuin 


head. Inthe matter of quality England 
should, perhaps, be awarded the leading 
position. 

Ravin Growtit.—Rapid plant growth 


requires a condition of the soil that will tar- 
nigh plant-food as fust as the plaints can take 
it up—or, in other words, when we desire 
to fores a crop we inust fill the soil with ma- 
to sueh an extent as will furnish a 
continuous sup ply of inaterial so thorough. 


ly decomposed that the soil inay be kept 
filled with atoms of piant-food that have 
united with bothair aud water, and thus 
form imolecules thatare ready to be ab- 


sorbed by the plant-roots as lastand as loug 


1 as needed. 


CuiICKEN Frativens.— The tailand wing 


feathers of chickens are usually thrown 
away as worthless, but manufacturers of 
| feather-dusters and other useful articles, 
pay good prices for them. The following 


directions how to save aud pack lor market, 


nay be of service to our readers: 1. Save 
all the large and sinall tail-feathers, and 
those from the first and second joints of 
‘the wing, 2%. Pick dry and keep ecleaa; lay 
them straicht, and pack in light boxes; do 
nottio in bundles norshipin tags or bar 


reels. 3. and winy-teathers 


SO parale,. 


Keep the tail 


Luminous Painr.—For waking lumin- 
ous paint thisis the receipt: Take oyster 
shelis and clean them with warus water. 


Put them into tue tire for half an bour, and 
then take them out, cool them, pound them 
fine, and remove the worthless gray parts. 
Put the powder into a crucible with aiter- 
nate layers of sulphur. Close the lid and 


seal itup with sand tnade into a stiff paste 
with beer. After the.ecrucible has been 
over the fire foran hbour, and = afterwards 
cooled, the contents will be found to be 
white Siftthe powder caret ancl tix 
Witt getitni-water Phos vives a paint 


that 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 7, 1963. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO. 
Raise Clabs for the Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A:Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walis of the finest private galiery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more-than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines tn 
itself all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate detalls of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THE Post, therejare few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it. E»- 
tablished in 1821, It is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Fainily Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Kurope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THK Post has never 
missed an issue, Its Fiction Is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and fawily papers. It wives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world. Each volume contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasalithe novelties In Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, must instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes. 


TERMS: . 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBSs. 


Meopies one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’: 




















Pe Ma tecacekueescesscecsesesenvessecsceseersee ¢ 350 
3 copies one year " —- -- 500 
4 copies one year sci " -. 600 
5 copies one year id vie .. 850 
10 copies one year i a .. 15 00 

vis be . Bo 


2 copies one year 
4a” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

The Promium cannot be purchased by Itself; it can 
ouby be obtained ta connection with THE Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with cach subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are so low that If the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
araph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Buipe,*' free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 


Hew te Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within’a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 








Chamge ef Addrena. 
Bubecribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present address. 





Te i qurr eee dem ia. 


Im every case send us your full name and address | 


if you wish an answer. If the information desired | 


net of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 


paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail 
Address ali letters to 

TMB GATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Lock Boz 8.) 736 Sansom %,, Phila., Pa. 





PHILANTHROPHY. 

None more than the well-meaning and 
true-hearted philanthropist need learn to 
exercise skiltully his intellectual faculties; 
none should strive more earnestly to render 
his perceptions clear, his judgment just,and 
his convictions as to the merit of those play- 
ing upon his sympathies, unwavering. None 
has more need than he for using cool and 
sober thoughtfulness before executing the 
work he wishes and expects to bear desir- 
able fruit for this and the time to come. In- 
deed, the responsibility of the active philan- 
thropist is very great, for by injudicious 
movements he is capable of doing a vast 
amount of harm. He may even lay the 
foundation for the worst of crime by slight 
indiscretion in an act meant purely as char- 
ity, and the result of a moment's folly may 
bring sorrow and suffering to hundreds who 
in some manner are brought into connec- 
tion with the aflair which first appeared asa 
trifle unworthy of a moment’s thought. 

To the serious detriment of society and 
the world in general, millions of money has, 
by over-sympathetic persons, been squan- 
dered on licentious wretches whose every 
instinct is repulsive and degrading, and 
who are by nature utterly incapable of har- 
boring a worthy thought for a moment. 
Far better were it if people could come to 
understand that the innocence of the dove 
cannot be transfused into the cruelty of the 
vulture, nor the plume of the peacock be 
made to grow upon the raven's body. Far 
more were it for the world’s good if they 
could see the greater necessity for protec- 
tion for the innocent than-the vain and 
wasteful attempt to reform the guilty, who 
have inherited crime, and in whose blood 
it will flow until the heart has ceased to 
beat. 

Unfortunately philanthrophy has a habit 
of passing by the misguided and truly de- 
serving ones, who would gratefully accept 
the hand outstretched to lift them from the 
entanglement of snares into which — their 
trusted feet have unconsciously wancered, 
who, it so helped in good faith, would profit 
by past affliction, and struggle in true ear- 
nestness to rise above all impurities. Here 
is where the philanthropist would do praise- 
worthy work, and reap his reward in the 
knowledge that he had in reality turned an 
erring fellow-being from the darkness to the 
light in the path of life, and in find- 
ing the new course gladly and earnestly 


pursued. 
: ie 


SANCTUM CHAT 





AN enormous quantity of water passes 
through the roots of plants. An English ex- 
perimenter has ascertained that for every 
pound of mineral matter assimilated by a 
plant an average of two hundred pounds of 
water isabsorbed. At the French Agricul- 
tural Observatory it was found that, in meh 
soil, 727 pounds of water passed through 
the roots of wheat plants for every 
grain produced; while ina very poor soil 
2,693 pounds passed through the wheat 
roots for each pound of grain. 

A NOVEL, if not a very practical, way of 
disposing of the dead, so that the remains 
will not tend to imperil the existence of the 
living, has been brought forward by a State 
doctor. He advises the adoption of solid 
glass coffins, which, after the introduction 
of the corpse, are tobe closed air-tight with 
cement. Two holes are in the coffin. 
Through one of them carbonic acid is 
forced, and by the other the atmospheric 
air escapes. When the ordinary air is sup- 
posed to be all driven out the holes are 
closed. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Texas to ac- 
complish what far-secing men have long 
urged as an agricultural necessity of the fu- 
ture. It is to put an end to the absorption 
of small farms into large ones. Smaller 
farms within the working ability of the av- 
erage farmer, and more of them, is the re- 
form desired. The farmers of Harrison 
county, Texas, propose to divide their large 
plantations into small farms, and to offer 
them to actual settlers on the instalment 


plan, believing such action will soon con- | 


vert idle lands into profitable farms, and fil! 


up the country with thrifty taxpayers 


° _ 
A WOMAN was the only passenger in a 
Montana stage except her baby, whom she 


driver saw that she was benumbed and 
would freeze to death unless roused to vio- 
lent exercise. He dragged her from the 
coach and left her by the roadside. ‘‘Oh, 
my baby!’’ she cried. The driver cracked 
his whip. The stage flew over the snow, 
with the woman running afler. The race 
was kept up for nearly two miles, when the 
driver took the mother in again and wrap- 
ped his coat round her. He had warmed 
her blood and saved her life. 

ARMED sentries patrol before the tomb of 
Genera) Garfield day and night, relieved at 
intervals with the usual formalities of mili- 
tary discipline. ‘Whenever the officers of 
the guard are changed,” says a Cincinnati 
paper, ‘‘they open the coffin, identify the 
corpse, and exchange receipts for it. Thus 
have we put the body of the slain President 
into a daily morgue and a continuous post- 
mortem examination, violating all the sanc- 
tity of the grave, and forcing the soldiers 
into this repulsive duty in the name of hon- 
oring and guarding the remains. The tomb 
is violated to protect it from violation.”’ 


THE audience which filled the Lexington, 
Ky., Opera House, the other evening, in- 
terrupted the performance with lusty cheers 
for Gov. Blackburn, who had come late and 
was about to take his seat in the dress cir- 
cle. The Governor, naturally pleased at 
this popular demonstration, remained stand- 
ing until the applause had ceased, that he 
might bow his thanks, and then, while all 
eyes were fixed upon him, a malicious fate 
interposed, and, without warning, he emit- 
ted a sonorous sneeze which shook the win- 
dows. Never was there a more amusing 
anti-climax, and the audience broke into a 
roar of laughter. 


Some Canadians have invented and _pat- 
ented a machine for cooking by electricity. 
It consists of a saucepan, or hot plate, so 
isolated by non conductors that the bottom 
forms the positive pole of a current. The 
other pole is attached to a movable point, 
which travels over the under surface of the 
pan in circles sufficiently quickly not to 
burn a hole through. Some cakes were 
cooked in the apparatus and eaten by some 
friends of the inventor’s, who are believed 
to be the first members of the human race 
who have ever eaten food cooked by the 
electric spark. One lady declared she tasted 
the flavor of electricity ‘‘quite-strong.’’ 

SomE idea of the changes of which the 
kaleidoscope will admit may be got from the 
following curious calculation: Supposing 
the instrument to contain twenty small 
pieces of glass, etc., and that you make ten 
changes in each minute, it will take the in- 
conceivable space of 462,880,880,576 years 
and 360 days to go through the immense 
variety of changes it is capable of produc- 
ing. Or, it you take only twelve small 
pieces, and make ten changes in cach min- 
ute, it will then take 38,264 days, or 91 
years to exhaust the possible variations. 


appear to some, they are actually the case. 

In Germany the increasing consumption 
of rice has led various scieptists to investi- 
gate the question of the relative nutritive 
value of this article, and other kinds of food 
—especially potatoes. The conclusion 
reached is that rice is avery efficient food, 
while potatoes largely consumed fail to sat- 
isfactorily nourish the body, making the 
muscles weak and the blood watery. One 
authority estimates that, when equal quan- 
tities of the two articles are considered, rice 
has four times the value of potatoes in really 
nutritive properties. A further advantage 
of rice is that its quality isalways the same, 
while great variation in potatoes is caused 
by the state of the weather during their 
growth. 


Tak Congregationalist gives some cor- 
respondence that recently took place be- 
tween a Western home missionary superin- 
tendent and a young man just ordained 
who was looking for a position. He was 
invited to take charge of a mission field, 
when he would be assured of a salary of 
| $800 a year. He looked over the field, and 
seeing that there would be some hard work 
to do, declined to go. The missionary very 


A at 





properly rebukes this spirit, and tells him | 
ple speak to you roughly, take warning; 


| plainly that he isnot truly called to the 


wrapped in her fur cloak, leaving herself | ministry. “A young man in any calling in 


unprotected from the zero temperature. The 


life must be willing to begin at the foot of 


Ilowever exaggerated these statements may | 





the ladder if he expects to succeed. And 
there is no good reason why the clerica] 
calling should be exempt from the whole- 
some rule. 

WE are all of us workers in one way or 
another, but how many of us are possessed 
with an earnest desire that the work we put 
from our hands shal! be a thorough, honest, 
faithful performance that shall fulfil its pur- 
pose and withstand the ravages of time? 
The great difference in labor is not what is 
done—not in the kind of work we perform, 
but in the spirit we put into it. From the 
cleansing of a room to the purification of a 
government, trom the clearing of a forest 
to the chiseling ot a statue, from the hum. 
blest work of the hands to the noblest work 
of heart and brain, it is detérmined to make 
it of the best possible quality that places it 
in the tront rank. The work that is per- 
formed only for the sake of what it will 
bring, not for what it will carry forth, is 
like cloth of shoddy, which may please the 
eye, but will not wear. It is cheap, flimsy 
stuff, woven with no nobler purpose than to 
hold together long enough to be boughtand 
paid for. 

Irismuch'the fashion of persons who 
ought to know better to talk of the igno- 
rance of the Chinese, and taunt them with 
it;but persons who do so )abor under a very 
grievous mistake. The Chinese attained a 
very high state of civilization at a time when 
the English were clad in skins and burrowed 
incaves. They became acquainted with 
the art of printing, the use of the mariner’s 
compass, and the fabrication of gunpowder 
when the population of Great Britain had 
not emerged from a state of savagery; and 
China now possesses a greater body of lit- 
erature than Europe can show. It is now 
known by all intelligent people that the em- 
pire containsa large and wealthy middle 
class;that a Chinaman who can neither read 
nor write 1s a rarity; that the rights of pro- 
perty are every where respected; that educa- 
tion is universal, and that ignorance is re- 
puted a crime; and that, as a Chinese man- 
darin told the people of this city some time 
ago, in excellent English, ‘‘If, after a rule 
of three years, the head of the city does not 
improve his people in morality and intelli- 
gence, hecannot be promoted; and, if a 
school-teacher, during the same _ period, 
makes a failure with his pupils, he loses 
his position.’’ 


IF any one complains that most people 
are selfish, unsympathetic, absorbed in 
their own pursuits, their own happiness, 
and their own sorrow, the chances are ten 
to one that the complainant is conspicuous 
for the very faults which he condemns. His 
thoughts are so concentrated on his own 
concerns that he is impatient because other 
people think of their concerns, and not his. 
He is unable to enter intotheir grief or 
their joy; when he is wretched, he _ is 
amazed and indignant that any one can be 
happy; when he is happy, he thinks it in- 
tolerable that other people should be so op- 
pressed with their own sorrowsas not to 
make merry with him in his gladness. He 
has so high an estimate of the importance of 
his own work that he thinks other men 
ought to spend a large part of their time in 
watching and admiring it, and he wonders 
at the selfisliness which keeps them close at 
their own occupation when they ought to 
be showing their Sympathy .with his. This 
absorption in everything that relates to him- 
self is the explanation of the indifference of 
which hecomplains. To secure sympathy, 
we must give as well astake. The country 
that exports nothing will have no imports; 
but if it infers that all the rest of the world 
is in wretched poverty with no mines, and 
no timber, and no glorious harvests, the in- 
ference will be a false one. As soon as a 
man finds that he is beginning to think that 
all human hearts are cold, let him suspect 
himself. When an iceberg floats away trom 
the frozen fields which lie near the pole, it 
cools the waters into which it drifts, the 
very Gulf Stream sinks in temperature as 
soon as the mountain of ice touches it. In 
a word it isthe man that pushes hardest 
who thinks that everybody is pushing him; 
it is the man who is resolved to make his 
way to the front who complains that every- 
body wants to get in front of him. If peo- 


the probability is that you speak roughly 
to them, 















































THE UNFAILING CRUSE. 


BY B. T. 





Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee 
and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful 


still renew ; 
Seanty fare fur ove will often make a royal feast tor 


two. 
Four the heart grows rich la giving ; all its wealth is 


liv.ng grain 
Seed, which mildew in the garner, scattered fill with 


gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard aud heavy? Do thy steps drag 
wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother's burden ; God will bear 
both it and thee. 


Numb and wearv on the mountains, wouldst thou 
sleep amidst the snow ? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both 
shall glow. 


Art thou stricken in life's battle ?’—many wounded 
round thee moan : 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 
shall heal thine own. 


Is the heart as well eft empty ’ None but God its void 
can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless fountain can its ceaseless 
longings still. 


Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its 
strength sinks low; 
It can only live in loving and by serving love will 


grow. 
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One More. 





BY BLAKE PAXBSON. 


ETTINA and I wanted to goto a party, 

and had nothing to wear. Of course, 
B we were not literally without any habi- 
liments ; but we had worn our dresses so 
often that we declared we must be known 
by our clothes. 

“Bet, otherwise Miss Bettina Clifford, was 
my—to wit, Olive Stanton — cousin, her 
mother being my father’s sister. 

My mother had died when I was achild, 
and iny father had been killed a few years 
later 1n a railway accident. 

So I lived with my Aunt Mary, who was 
like a mother to me. 

My father had not been well off; but after 
his death some triends of his had exerted 
themselves in my behalf, and the railway 
company had been compelled to pay a big 
Silthh. 

This, together with what was coming to 
me by his will, was under the contro] of 
his executor, an old and valued friend of 
his, whoallowed me the interest to live on 
until I came of age. 

My aunt would not charge anything for 
taking care of me. 

This, then, was briefly ny history up to 
the present date, when I had just entered 
my eighteenth year. 

fy cousin Bettina, or Bet, as her imine- 
diate home-friends called her, was one year 
younger. 

This grand party to which we all had been 
invited was to be a very fine affair, and we 
were desirous to shine as brightly as any ot 
our friends; but funds were at a low ebb 
just then. 

I had spent nearly all iny quarter’s allow- 
ance, and iny aunt said that she had only 
enough for housekeeping needs; for she 
was particular to have no bills with trades- 
men, but to pay ready inoney for every- 
thing. 

Bet had never been to such a “grown up”’ 
party before,and therefore wished to appear 
as elegant as possibile. 

She wandered from place to place this 
fine morning, where aunty, she, and myself 





when I wasa child, staying at wy grand- 
father's. ” ve 

“She was going to be married.” 

“Why, mother, I thought she was quite 
an old maid. 

“So she was; but she might liave married 
several times, and once was engaged and 
most of her wedding outfit purchased, when, 
to the great astonishinent of everyone, the 
match waq broken off—she never would 
say why. 

“Her parents were very angry, and my 
mother accused her of belng lwattsess; Lut 
I never could think that. 

“He was a handsome man, and very 
wealthy then; but he afterwards squan- 
dered away nearly all his fortune, and be- 
caine very dissipated, 

‘ “I never thought that ho was worthy otf 
er.’’ 

My aunt's remarks, had made Bet and 
mnyself pause in our researches; but we be- 
gan again, another quilt, then we spied an | 
untnistakalle dress. 

Bet gave a shriek of delight, and brought 
forth a pretty India mull, with embroi- 
dery in tantbour work ; a rather scant petti- 
| coat, with a trained skirt fastened to the 
bach breadths, short waist, and leg-of-imut- 
ton sleeves. 

That was laid down,and a fine hair-stripe, 
blue and white silk, next came to light. 

Aunty looked it over, counted the num- 
berless breadths, then examined the large 
sleeves, and then, suniling back at Bet, said 
in her tender voice, “Yes, this will make a 
dress for you, pet.” 

I began to feel depressed. 

Was nothing to be found for ine ? 

Next a brown satin,also a very full skirt, 
but waist and sleeves frayed hopeless! y,and 
skirt rather spotted in places with yellow. 

But Bet did not see either frays or spots ; 
she seized on it atonce for “manny 2” just 
the thing, and trimmed with Spanish lace. 
Aunty looked doubtful and said, “Go on. | 
Where is Olive’s dress ?”’ 

Two pairs of white gloves, a larze paint- 
ed fan, with handsoinely carved ivory sticks 
and little spangles of silver sewed around | 
the edge. 

Bet seized it, but aunty suulingly took it. 

“That is mine,’’ she said. 

Truly it was a beauty. 

“Oh, maminy, here is the very dress!" 

There it was, a green, stiff brocale, and 
very little worn,with tull skirt,rouind waist 
and tight sleeves, the waist cut square; aiod 
underneath was another, a kind of peacock 
blue, with narrow stripes of broeaced 
flowers, long square tabs atthe back «and 
front of the square-cut waist, and a train at 
the back. 

We at once said that aunty must wear | 
one of these. 

She siniled, and asked if that were all. 
Bet lifted a paper, and there was a yellow 
satin. 

‘These were my grandinother’s dresses, "’ 
said aunty. 

“I remember she had a big satin bonnet 
to wear with that dress, with a huge crown, 
flaring front, and a huge bunch of towers 
on top. 

“She wore her hair parted on one side, and 
laid in flat curls.” 

Again I turned to the now nearly empty 
trunk. 

A few books, some fine linen handker- 
chiets about the size of a cradle sheet, some | 
lace wrapped in paper, a pair of pointed- 
toed, high-heeled satin slippers, the heels | 
colored red, a large brown and white para- 
sol, with deep tringe, and a handle that 
doubled up. 

Well, there were no more dresses, and I 
looked rather blankly at aunty. 

She turned over the things again, and | 
said something might be done with the 
embroidered musitin; so iny spirits went up | 
half a degree. 

Then Bet wanted to see how the blue silk | 
would look, and proceeded to array herself 
in it, and prance round like a peacock. 








were gathered around «a cosy fire in our 
imorning-room, where none but the most 
intimate of our frieuds had the privilege of 
entering. 

At last she threw herself on a low stool at 
Aunt Mary’s feet, as she sat sewing and 
looking worried, I thought. | 

“Oh, mammy, I wish I had arich uncle | 
in India to send tinea nice dress !”’ 

Aunty started, looked at Bet, and then 
said, “I have never looked through that 
large trunk which was sent after Aunt Bet- 
tina’s death ; possibly there may be a dress 
in it; she bad handsvoine clothes; but I felt 
so annoyed at itscoming withouta line from 
anyone but the lawyer, who said she had 
requested it should be sent here, that ex- 
cept tojust open the lid one day,I have 
never seen the inside.” 

“What did you see, mother—-on the top, I 
ihean.”’ 

** Several linen sheets and pillow-cases, I 
believe. 


a 


“I su it is rather foolish, but I have 
always disliked handling dead people's 
this 


’ 
However, if you like, you and Olive | 
nay see what is in it.” 

and I started off for the room where | 
the trunk was kept; but aunty said it was 
too cold up there, and sent the servant to 
bring it down to the room where we were 
seated 


It had been in the house six years,stowed 
away in aroom kept for trunks and unused 
furniture. 

As aunty had surmised, the top layer.con- 
sisted of several linen sheets and piliow- 
cases, a guilt of linen, wadded, and with a 
large peacock in the middle, all outlined 
and stitched by hand, with a border of 

rapes and leaves; it was yellow with age, 
ut the work was lovely. 

Aunt Mary’s eyes were filled with tears 
a8 she jovked at it, and said softly, ‘I re- | 


| ensbroidered 
| dress, and trimmed with pink ribbons and | 


I groaned, and said I should wear a bed- 
quilt, and one of the veils. 

Bet thought the brown satin might do as 
maminy would have a brocade. 

“And brown satin is so inuch younger !"' 
I said, not in the best of temper; for Bet's 
silk was very pretty and becoming to her. 

“The brown satin for askirt, with the 
inuslin made into an over- 


broad sash, it won’t look 
aunty. 

lt was not what I wanted, but, at all 
events, I had not worn it before. 

“Dll try it,’’ said I rather ruefully ; and 
took it up, giving it a great shake. 

Something fell to the floor out of the 


very old,’’ said 


| 


| pocket with a thud. 


I picked it up; it was a thick 


perme. ad- 


dressed to “ Mrs. Mary Cliffor: , leave it at Mr. Wentworth’s house. He | 
I handed it to aunt, and then Bet and I stared, but was too well trained for words, | 
watehed with consuming curiosity us she, Then I locked wy door, and in answer to | 


opened it. 

Anotber envelope fell out, addressed also 
to iny auntin the same prim band. 

“Oh, mother, may I open this while you 
read the other?”’ 

Aunty consented, and Bet tore it open, 
unfolded « paper inside, and breathlessly 
counted a hundred aud lilty pounds in Bank 
of England notes. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
} 


member seeing Aunt Bettina making that 


| gayement to Charles Wenworth. 


| but I shut my eyes—I would not see it. 


| and his love seemed to grow moreand more 
| passionate. 


and kill them both. -Ellen was aa pretty 


|} in a box ; 


the sumnuons which [ had so long been ex- 


said [ had a violent headache,and could not 
see him. 





It was rather faded, the paper yellow 
w.th age, and showing the traces of where 
leurs had fallen on it. 


“My DEAR Nigce,— 


“To you who have always given to me 
your loving‘ trust and silent sympathy, I 
tee! that I must dixcluse what even to my 
own parents I would not utter, nor indeed 
could Leven yet spesk of what was really 
sO great a grief to ine, though so few be- 
lieved that I felt at all. 

* You, however, seem always to bave | 
fuith In ine, and so to you | turn tor the 
sympathy, which, aiter all, you will not be 
able to show, since this will not be read by 
you until I am laid in the grave. 

“You have, of course, heard of my en- 


“I think I almost worshipped him, and 
your grand-parents said they knew no man 
who would %o well bave pleased them for 
a husband for ine. 

“Fora tine I was very happy. 

“Sunshine flooded everything. 

“Then a little clond arose on the horizon; 





“Preparations were going on for our ap- 
proaching marriage ; my mother attended 
to the stocking of household linen, but 1 
had carte blanche tor wy trousseau, 

‘The day approached nearer and nearer, 
and the more nearly the time came the 
larger grew the cloud. 

“It wasnothing that seemed tangible— 
nothing T could speak of to my mother, 

“Charlie's visits were as frequest as ever, 


“But it was just that; it was so passionate 
that I almost feared him, and yet there was 
no tenderness. 

“My dear, I think you will understand 
ine; his kisses were trequent—iutemperate. | 
I at last told hit, for the old caressing man- 
ner was gone, and instead a freedom ot | 
look and sometimes speech which offended 
me. 

“Tn tieed also a wildness in his eyes at 
times, and) then a lethargic, strange iman- 
ner, asit he were only half conscious of 
of what he was doing. 

“T never could perestve any smell of 
tleohol, and was unable to understand bim. 
In ticed also that what he said one eve- 
ning he would torget all about the next. In 
time IT began to fairly dread his visits 
though, strange to say, T loved him as well 
as ever, and continually nade excuses for 
him to mysel® 

“But at last the end came. 

“One evening,when [| was expecting him, 
I was in the drawing-room where we gene- 
rally sat together, and had formerly played 
chess or nade pleasant plans for the feehee. 
I was doing some embroidery, and tinding 
I had not all my materials, I went up to 
my room to yet them. 

“As Il was coming down stairs, I heard 
aring at the door-pell, and, going back, I 
stood hidden in a recess waiting for the vis- 
itor to be shown in. 

“When the door was peed it proved to 
be Charlie, and I) was about to come for- 
ward when I saw him place his arin around 
Ellen, our parlor nee ; then he took her 
in his arins and repeatedly kissed her, she 
seeming to receive his embraces as it it | 
were an ordinary thing. 

“And I heard hin say, ‘One more kiss 
before I go to the vestal virgin, my little 
darling.’ 

“Then she opened the door and he went 
into the rouom where he expected to tind | 
me, his affianeced bride. 

“T was mad; I felt an insane wish to go 





had given her Jots of things. 


girl, and I 
had ou one of the | 


At that moment she 
dresses IT had given her, 

‘AL first all seemed a whirl ininy brain; 
then, catching sight of iny desk, T opened 
it, and sitting down, wrote a short note: 


“Miss Bettina Clifford begs to decline | 
receiving any more visits from Mr. Charles 
Wentworth, and wishes him to understand 
that the matrimonial engagement between | 
them isatan end. Miss Clifford will send 
a box to Mr. Wentworth containing lis pre- 
sents.’ 


“] wrote quickly, but [ remember che 
words as if they wero written an hour ayo, 
Then I hastily put his few presents to ime | 
it was not the fashion then to | 
inake as Inany very expensive presents as | 
it is now. 

“Jt was asore trial to take off the 
yuton with so many loving words. Then 
| rang the bell, and ordered the servant to 
be sent up to me. 


“IT gave him the box, and told him to 


ring 


pecting to go down to Mr. Wentworth, I 


“My tnother caine up at once, Lut could 


get nothing from me except that my head 
ached too badly for ine to yo down. 


‘The noxt morning,alter a sleepless night, 
I told iny parents that iny engagement was | 


Her exclamation drew aunt's attention, | over. 
and to our great surprise burst right out in- “TIT cannot, dear niece, tell you of their 


to tears. 

* Poor Aunt Bettina!’ she said. “Her 
property af went toa cousin on her father’s 
side at her death, and she :nust have saved 
this from her income tor me. 

“No wonder Some people thought her 


close !’’ 

Rut we were all anxious ar the it 
ter, and aunt read 4 lerru 
IDany ties as She read ‘ e1poD: 

The first part was dated soime years bx 


fore Aunt Bettina’s death. 


| : 
| anger, or tue overwhelinin 
subceeding days, weeks, an 
of the years that have rolledon one alter 


inisery of the 
months—ave, 


d 


another, and still that tove will not die. 
My reason teils me that I would have been 
a wretched, neglected wife, but my heart 
rebels, and I have never been able to lov: 


uri 


peataus 


j ; | aii 
me that wy ficklk 


OUhG Ut 


| know now, also, that 


j the 


‘A 


and at length when he lial asked 
| precious boon of her hand in tuarriace she 


| run in the sinoothest, 


cious man of one who had always borne an 
unsullied name. 

“1 have never told her, nor anyone else, 
iny reason. 

“Neither Charles nor the girl ever knew 
from ine that I was a witness that evening, 
or beard bow he had spoken of me to my 
servant; but I could not bear to have Ellen 
do anything for we, and I think she soon 
saw iny dislike, and perhaps suspected the 
reason, so she gave my mother warning. 
It was a relief to ine when she left.” 

Here the letter broke off, and the next 
part was written a few weeks betore her 
death, and was probably tucked in the 
pocket of her dress and torgotten: 





“T have gathered some few of my elethes 
and my mother’s which are lef to me, aud 
1 want you to make use of them for your- 
self or little Bettina. 

“The money 1 have saved from year to 
year from my income, for, as you know, 
the whole of the estate goes to a cousin, 
the will of ny grandfather. It will help 
you, I hope, in your expenses, as your little 
girl grows to womanhood. 

“IT have written my history to you, dear 
niece, partly that if she should ever meet 
with iny sad experience, you may net treat 
her harshly. 

“I know I was right,but it was very hard 
to have my own mother believe that I was 
wrong. 

‘“T have lately heard of the death of 
Charles, and the old love ot my youth bas 
again surgea upin inv withered heart. 1 
his strange conduct 
was «lue to opiuin. 

“I shall have my maid pack that large old 
chest with all I think you would like, 

“Bless you, ny dear niece, and keep you 
and all those whom you love from evil of 
every kind ! 

“ Tenderly and truly your loving aunt, 

** BeTTiIna.” 


That was all—just a few yellow sheets of 
paper. We were all saddened, and it was 
not until aflernoon that Bet reterred again 
to the dresses, 

Bet's was already settled, and after much 
persuasion aunty consented to wear one of 
the brocades, and the handsome Spanish 
lace covered up all frays on the waist when 
converted into a fichu by Bet's skillul 
tinygers. ° 

And so we all wenttotie ball, and Bet 
and T danced to Gur heat » content, 

Yet ever and anon | (heught of poor old 
Aunt Bettina ; and sometinres, when T saw 
Aunt Mary looking pensively down at her 
handsome dress, | knew that) ber thoughts 
were lar away from: the present scene ot fes- 
tivity, and that the lile that was lived and 
the love that was loved be:ore either Bet 
ormysell was boro, was present with ber; 
and [ began to realize that might what my 
after-lile has more certainly taught me, 
that not even the nearest and dearest of 
friends can guess che under-current of 
thought and feeling which goes on beneath 
the surface of soelety conversation, or the 
ordinary outside qwverv-day lite of thome 
we are daily brought toto contact with. 

Aunty placed nonoy inthe bank 
for, as she said, bet @ marriage portion, and 
With the rest we threes went lor a month to 
the beautiful village in ILasmpshire, where 
we enjoved the brilliant foliage of the 
October trees, Bet and [T pressing books full 


mcotnees 


lof leaves and ferns while iy auntsketehed. 


Presently we were joined for Saturdays 
and Sundays by wy schoolboy cousin, who, 
after hearing Aunt Bettina’s letter, and our 
description of the contents ofthe old trunk, 
wanted to know if he couldn't have the 
other brocade fora dressing-yown, as * all 
fellows would think it rather a swell 


thing.” 
a 


Saved from Himself. 


 - 


MY PENEY Phage. 


SE AU TIFUL garden, full of rare 
lowers, and a girl as rarely beautitul 
as they. 

But to-day Eunice Ray'’slovely face wears 


}acloud, and the calit depths of ber blue 


eyes are troubled; for she is waiting forher 
lover, and she Knows tiat the coming bour 
must decide for weal or woe her whole fu- 


| ture lite. 


Three years. betore, by herdyving unther's 
side (then only a girl of fiiteen), she had 
proumised solemuly never towed one was 


addicted to intemperate latits. 


When six wonths azo ste liad met Claude 
Erle be had seemed everything that was 
noble, 

The more she bad seen of him the more 
her heart had instinetively gone out to lion, 
for the 


had yiven him without hesitation the answer 
be craved. 

Fora while the course of their woottng hud 
thiost blissful ot elvan. 
nels; but lately a shadow had come over 
the brillianey of Muuice’s bappy love- 
dream. 

For some time reports had been brought 
to her ears of her lover's gradually growing 
dissipation. 

At first with an indignant seorn she had 
refused to believe; but too soon she had 
been forced to the conviction that what she 
had heard had some toandation in truth. 

A step caine up the path to where Eunice 
sat. 

“Ah, here she 


58 


is! My little queen tn the 
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troub!ed ex 


ber face wore, and at- | bright future in which we may live t- | 


tributing it to some triviat-cause, which his | gether!" 
presence would soon cumfort, began ligotly | Eunice did not replyin words; but her 


to question her. 
or a few moments the girl hesitated. 
As she gazed up into his handsome, | 
laughing eyes, she shrank from speaking 
words which inight drive him in anger from 


bim. 

She loved with an intensity such as a na- 
ture like hers could feel but once. 

But at length she began in a low voice, | 
which gathered firmness as she went on. 

First she told bim of her solemnly uttered | 
vow to her dying parent, and then of what | 
she had heard concerning his intemperate | 
halite, } 

A dark flush of anger sprang to Claude's | 
face as he rose to his feet, exclaiming, “I | 
will not say that what you have heard is 
false—I will not tell an untrath—but what 
inatters it it in the society of jovial friends 
Il have once in a while overstepped the | 
bounds of sobriety ? 

“Kunice, I thought that you loved me, 
but Isee I was inistaken.”’ 

Eunice's face grew very pale as she Jis- 
tened to the torrent of passionate words his 
wounded pride had dictated. 

She laid her soft hand upon his arm 
pleadingly. 

“I feared you would be angry, but I was 
forced to speak as I did. 

“Oh, Claude,’ she went on, “only prom. | 
ine ine that——”’ 

lie flung off her hand witha scorntul 
laugh. 

“Such lukewarin love as yours will not | 
suffice for me!"’ he exclaimed. 

Without turther words he strode away. 

Hidden as she was by the sereening toli- 
aye, Eunice had no need to fear prying 
oven, 

With a pathetic ery she covered her face | 
with her slender fingers and sank upon the 
sround, 

“Oh. mother,’’ she murmured, “IT have 
obeyed your wishes, but I have broken ty 
own heart!" 

The following day Claude Erle left the 
village. 

Three years rolled away, years which had | 
sxally changed the tenor ot Eunice Ray's 
lie. 

Her loving father, stricken suddenly | 
downin the prime of hise life, had died, 
leaving his young daughter alone in the 
wide world, and not) only alone, but very 
poor. 

Too proud to be dependent upon or pitied 
bv her friends, Eunice had left) the home 
where she had been born and which she 
had loved so well. 

After atime she succeeded in’ obtaining 
employment through turning to use her | 
fucility in the dainty art of  design- 
ing. 

Her lovely, refined face aud = lady-like, 
unassuming ways soon attracted the inter- 
ested notice of her employer; and what he | 
learned upon inquiry concerning her only | 
increased that interest. . | 

Mr. Grey and his worthy wife lived all 
alone in a stately home. 

They were noted for their benevolent | 
eoventricities, and as such their step was | 
set down to be by their triends when they | 
asked Eunice Ray to make her home with | 
them, 

She had been with ber kind friends about 
a vear when, one evening, Mr. Grey said, 
as he rose trom the dinner table— 

“Wife, | would like you and Miss Ray to 
be ready in a couple of hours to accom pany 
ime toa lecture. 

“T am acquainted with the lecturer, and 
in him intemperance has a strong adver- 
sary.”" 

Eunice had expected to see a gentieman 
somewhat advanced in years. 

But instead, a tall, slight, youthful tigure 
stood upon the platform. 

With an uncontrollable = start, the girl re- 
cognized in the lecturer, whose = rich, clo- 
quent tones were already enchanting the 
atiention of that large, cultivated audience, 
the lover who had gone from her in’ anger 
four years ago. 

When it was over, Eunice found that 
though she had not met his glance, Claude 
had seen and recognized her. | 

After a cordial hand-shake from Mr. Grey | 
and his wife, Claude turned to their young | 
companion, exclaiming— | 

“This is truly a most delightful sur- | 

rise ! 

“J did not expect to meet an old friend | 
here to-night. 

“Miss Ray,if you will permit me, I would | 
like very much to accompany you | 
hone. | 
“There is no = tae sO great as talk- | 

| 





ing over bygone days."’ 

That evening Mr. Grey's drawing-room 
witnessed a scene of happy reuniou as, un- 
rebuked, Claude clasped his recovered | 
treasure to his heart. . 

“Eunice,” he said, aftera while, “the an- | 
ger with which I lef your presence was | 
short-lived, 

“When it calined 1 thought over your 
words. 

“Though they wounded my pride,I could 
not help but see that they were only just 
and right. 

“I determined tlen to do as you had ask- 
ed ine. 


“But until time had proved the reality 
of mv reformation, I would 10ot return to 
Vou. 

“When I returned to your home to plead 


for my old position in your love and es- 
teem, I found you gone—whereI could 
not learn. 

“But, my dariing, we will think of the 
sorrowlul past no longer; . but of the 


| schol, 


| first learned that old Judge Wilson had | 


| dians at his death. 


fon to throw his decisive vote into the 


| added Myrtle, bursting into tears. 


little band sought aud found its refuge in 
bis clasp. 
—<=__ - > - 


| At Seventeen. | 


her side, and separate her for all tine from | 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 





September breeze, and the late blooin- 

ing roses flung a subtle perfume on the | 
air at Cedar Lodge,while in the great draw- 
ing-room the tide of argument raged 
hotly. 

And all about little Myrtle Wilson. 

Myrtle herself set i.athe corner,her hands 
clasped so tightly that the rings cut into the | 
flesn, her cheeks varying from pale to pink, | 
and then back again, while her large, star- | 
tled eyes turned froin one to the other of 
the disputants. 

Major Brabazon, with his coat buttoned 
tight across his chest, tat up very straighe 
in the armnebair in front of the table. 

“T say it's all nonsense avout sending the | 
child to boarding-sehool,”’ he said. 

“She can play “Annie Laurie,’’ and the 
“Wearing of the Green.” 

“And she worked me «a pair of slip- 
pers. 
“Isn't that enough accomplishinent for 

any girl?" 

Miss Dorothea Brabazon nodded her cap- 
strings vehemently as sne struck into the | 
discussion. 

“And [ say she shall go to boarding- 
school,”’ declared this ancient lady. 

“Nobody's education can be properly tin- 
ished until they have been to boarding- 


T's tall scarlet dahlias nodded in the 





“J went inyselfwhen | was eighteen.” 

“Humph!" said the major, who had 
never been taught properly to appreciate 
his elderly sister. 

“And do you suppose vourself to bea 
tarde dl Wott, eh 7 | 

Miss Dorothea tossed her head, but thought 
It best to ignore the query. 

“T will leave it to Mr. Julian,’’ said 
she. 

“Well, agreed,” said the major; ‘we'll 
leave itto Mr. Julian.’ 

And Henry Julian, the third) guardian%of 
Myrtle, who had sat quietly pulling the 
earsof a silky King Charles Spaniel all 
this time, looked up, with the least suspi- 
cion of a staile at the corner of his mouth. 

He had not Leon exactly pleased whenshe 





nominated Linn as one of Myrtle’s guar- 


“T know Llitthe about girls,’ he said 
cris ly. 

“But, of course, the Brabazons — will 
look after her—is she not their own 
niece?” 

But Major Brabazon and Dorothea, his 
maiden sister, had never agreed on’ any 
subject yet, and Myrtle was no exception. to 
their general rule. 

And at last the contest between them 
waxed so fierce that Mr. Julian was called 


scale. 

To be or not to: be—a_ school-girl,”’ said 
he. 

“What does Miss Myrtle herself say ?”’ 

Myrtle was silent, coloring deeper than | 
ever, 

“She agrees with me!" cried the major 
triumphantly. 

“She would rather have a governess at 
home.”’ 

“T have governesses 1" flashed out Myr- | 
tle. G F 

“There! said Miss Dorothea, 
“And Lean't endure the idea of school,’ 





heh? said the bnajor. 
“Tdom'tsece why Tamto be bothered so,” 


sobbed Myrtle. 


“Other siris have a litthe peace, and why 
shoul Iiivt i? ’ 

’Oh, dear oh, dear! 

“Lwish To could go for a gipsy, or be 
a Daughter of the Regiment, or go down 


in acoal nine, like Joan inthe novel, or | 
| curtained dining-room, one windy, tem- | 


“Myrtle Wilson, are you crazy?" said | 
Miss Dorothea severely, | 

“Bless my soul!’ said the major, breath. | 
ing very short, and staring as if his eves 
would burst out of his head. 3 

“Tam afraid iny sister is right. 

“Myrtle needs a good strict course of | 
boarding-school, | 

“TL and Dorothea have speiled the | 
child.” | 

“speak for vourself, brother,’ said the | 
old tady acidly. 

*Yos, ofcourse, she must go to boarding- | 
school.” he 

Myrtite had dried her tears now. 

She was looking curiously at Mr. Ju- | 
lian. 

Would he not interfere in her be- | 
half? 

Would he allow her to be exiled thus in 
spite of herself? 

“Then,’* he said slowly, “it is unneces- 
sary for ine to sav anything. 

“The matter may be considered as set- 
tled. 

“A majority vote hascast in favor of the 
schoo! project.”’ 

“T'imn afraid so,"’ and “Oh, certainly,”’ ut- 
tered the major and his sister, in one 


! 


breath, and Myrtle got up and run out of 
the rooin. 

‘A pretty littl said Mr 
laughing 

“But aspoiled one, I’m atraid sivhed 
Major Seabasen. 


| *A sadly thoughtless creature,’ remarked 
Miss Dorothea, shaking her head. 
“But now that you are here, Mr, Ju- 


| deavored by argument, coaxing, and ad- 


jargued Major Brabazon, 


| and a resolute glitter in her eyes, 


| tied, in her aunt’s arms, 


| York. 


lian, you will finish out the matter with 
4" 


And Mr. Julian, who liked the great lin- 
den trees of Brabazon Court, the sweet 
breath of the Noisette roses, and the atinos- 
phere of sleepy,golden bali that surround- 
ed its wide . verandahs, assented without 
nore persuasion. 

Major Brabazon rode to the nearest town, 
and bought Myrtle a big trank and tur- 
quoise locket, Miss Dorothea set herself to 
work to prepare her niece’s wardrobe | pro- 
perly for Madame de Parega’s fashion- 
able establishinent, and Harry Julian en- 


jurations, to reeoucile Myrtle to the pros- 
pect. ms 

“You'll like it when onee You are there, 
said he. Ee 

“T aim quite sure that you w ill.’ 

“How do you know that I shall ?’’ pouted 
Myrtle. 

“I'm quite sure that I shan’t.” 

“You will bave the society of otber girls 
of your own age,” he reasoned, 

“T hate girls !"' she said. 

“Cross, envious, back biting . with 
not an idea beyond Liwn-tennis and crewel- 
work,” 

“You will be gaining an education.” 

“But what is the use of cducation 2?” per- 
sisted obstinate Myrtle. 

“T couldn't chalk out a cajeer for myself} 
like aman, if Thad ever so good an educa- 
tion. 

“ATL TD could do would be to sit at home 
with folded hands, waiting for some young 
inan to be yood enough to ask ine to marry | 
him.” 

Mr. Julinn could not help laughing. 

“Myrtle,” said he, “you are a strange lit- 
tle girl.”’ 

“Yes, Isuppose [am,” she said, “or else 
ITshould be delighted at the prospect of 
boarding-school, 

“Two hundred dollars, payable in ad- 
vance. 

“fT donut believe Macame de Parega is, 
worth. it. 

“Ou, anele Barney would only let me 
have two hundred dollars to build) a yateh | 
to sail on Clear River, or to buy Read Rode- 
rick, the roan hunter, that old) Mr. Sed- 
ley will have to sell at auction next 
week.”’ ‘ 

“T don’t think that if I were you IT would 
dwell on these things,’’ said Mr. Julian, re- 
pressing a smile. 

“A young lady 

“There it is?” sharply interrupted Myr- 
tle. 

“A young lady! 

“Oh why didn’t Providence make me 
something else ? 

“JT would almost have been satisfied to be 
a plough-boy. 

‘Plough-boys don’t have to go to board- 
ing school.” 

; Sutian looked earnestly at her. 

He was trying t. share uncle’ Brabazon’s 
original Opinion that it was almost a pity to 
cramp such a regal nature into the ortho- 
dox world of any**Istablishment for Young 
Ladies." 

Myrtle was odd, strange, abrupt, but she 
was original. 

And he missed her when at last she was 
sent away, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, with the biz trunk packed fall of | 
dresses, trills, French boots and Jace col- | 
larettes, and the pretty turquoise lo¢ket at 
her throat. 

“It's too bad to break that affectionate lit- 
tle heart of hers," he suid. 

“But she must be educated, vou know,” 














“And she was really getting beyond my 
control,” added) Miss Dorothea — regret- 
fully. 

Harry Julia stayed, as he had promised, 
for the fishing. 

But it was disimily lonely after Myrtle 
was gone. 

It had never seeiied possible to him that 
he could so miss a child like that. 

Seventeen, did) Miss Dorothea say ? 

No, it never could be possible that Myrtle 
eould be seventeen. i 

LBetore the stipulate.| imonth. of his visit 
was out, however, Myrtle came home— 
walked most unexpectedly into the red: | 


pestuous Noveinber night, her French kid 
boots all burst out, the hem of her blue | 
foulard gown in tatters, her curls tangled, 


“T've runaway! 

“T’ve come back home on foot, and I'd 
sooner die than go back again!’ said Myr- 
tle. 3 

“But why do you all look so pale and 
troublea ? 

“What isin that letter? Why are you 
not glad to see nme?” ° ‘ 

And she threw herself, white «and terri- 


“My dear—my dear,” said the good old 
soul, who was shaking like a leaf, “you: 
have flung away yuur last chance—an edu- 
cation that might fit youto be a gover- 
ness. 

“This letter is from the lawyer in New 


“Those mine investinents have turned 
out the merest bubble. 

“You are as poorasthe waitress in the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, Myrtle, Myrtle! and tothink of the 
two hundred dollars that you have wasted 
by this mad freak !"" 


Myrtle had rallied herself bv this time. 
Still and pale, she stood looking at the 
= I vo back?” sh sked astringes 
. : ¥ istrung 
Shall | ask Madaine i¢ Parega’s | 
ili : a ia par- 
4 sf 


“Oh, qynt Dorothea, I will, if you tell ine 
to, —_ 
“| don’t muind being poor inyself; but I 


oe 


must learn to earn a little to 
you and uncle Barney. ree me enppert 

“Mr. Julian—Mr. Julian, tell me what I 
ain to do!” 

And she fainted in aunt Dorothea’s 
aris, 

“*Puor thing !"’ said aunt Dorothea, “she ix 
tired out. 

“Walked all the way. 

“And to hear such news as this at the end 
of it! 

wy poor Myrtle—poor, petted, spoiled 
cnlid: 

“Tell me, Mr. Julian, is there n 
left of Judge Wilson's fortune ?”’ ates 

And Mr. Julian answered. with knitted 
brows and coinpressed lips— 

“Nothing !”’ 

Tne sullen,grey dawn of the chill autumn 
inorning had scarcely penetrated the crim- 
son curtains of the snug breakfast-parlor 
the next norning, when Myrtle crept soft! y 
in. 

Mr. Julian,sitting at adesk fullof papers 
—strict economy was now the order of the 
day at Cedar Lodge, and the library tire 
was interdicted—glanced gravely up. 

“Myrtle!” he said. 

“My poor child!” 

But Myrtle was calm now, and ccm- 
posed. 

‘‘Please don't pity me, Mr. Julian,” said 
she. 

“I—I begin tothink I have deserved it 
ell! : 

‘But advise ine. 

“Do youthink Madame de Pare will 
receive me again, after 1 have set ber au- 


| thority at naught ? 


“Or would it be better for me to learn 
telegraphy, or shorthand writing, or some 
of those trades by which I can support iny- 


| self and the dearold uncle and aunt who 
| have been all and all to me so long. Iam 


not an heiress any longer. I must bea 
working-womanp now.”' 

“Come here, Myrtie,”’ said Harry Julien, 
with a strong quiver in bis voice. 

«Little Myrtie, don’t look so white and 
frightened. 

*T ama rich man. 

‘| have noney enough to make up your 
losses half-a-dozen times over. 

“I would have done so without a word to 
you, it Miss Brabazon had not spoken out 
so unad visedly. 

“And I would lay it all at your teet,soon- 
er than that you should suffer asingle pang 
of grief like this.”’ 

“Itis very kind of you," said Myrtle 
coldly. 

‘*But of course I could accept it at your 
hands.”’ 

“Will you let me finish?’’ said Julian, 
witha certain arbitrariness which Myrtle 
did not dislike. 

“Will you let me speak out all that is in 
my heart? 

**Will you let me tell you that I love you 
dearly, and have long determined,if it were 
possible, to win you—to make you my 
wife ?"’ 

Myrtle colored—an intense glow of hap- 
piness came into her eyes,and then the long 
lashes drooped. 

‘But [ ain only an ignorant novice,’’ said 
she. 

‘And Iam poor, and have no longer any 
fortune.”’ 

‘All the same,’’ he answered,taking both 
her hands, “1 want you. 

‘‘No woman In all the world can ever be 


_to me what vou are—iny Myrtle,iny heart’s 


queen !” 

“Yes,’’ she answered softly ; “your Myr- 
tle!” 

“And you love me?” 

“Ton,”’ 

And Harry Julian fondly kissed the up- 
turned face. 

So Madame de Parega, who wrote @ scan- 
dalized letter to Cedar Lodge concerning 
Miss Wilson's many shortcomings and 
backslidings, never got her truant pupil 
back again. 

And pretty Myrtle lost one fortune only 


| to gainanother. 
} 


Major Brabazon was delighted, and so 
was Miss Dorothea. 

“Only,” she said, “it does seem that Myr- 
tle is such a child!” 

“Never you mind,” said the major,chuck- 
ling. 

‘Because you weren’t married at seven- 
teen, it doesn’t follow that nobody else can 
be.”’ 

And Miss Dorothea was silenced by this 
unanswerable arguinent. 

_— D - —e 

SPEED OF STEAMSHIPS.—A Texan has 
received letters patent from the United 
States and from Great Britain upon an in- 
vention of bisown, which he claims will 
revolutionize the present mode ot propell- 
ing steamships, and increase their speed 
one-third to one-half their present running, 
time. The invention consists of the attach- 
ment of a second and third wheel, or ‘*pro- 
yeller,”’ to a vessel sv that it will have three 
instead of the single one now Yu use Upon 
all steamships which run across the oceans 
of the world. He calls thein “The Tandem 
Propellers,” consisting of a pair of propell- 


| ing screws, each upon an inde ndent shaft 
‘located upon each side of the vessel 


and propellers, far enough apart 80 as 
not to interfere with the action of one 
another. 


— 


“Sings and speaks without contracting 
hoarseness, as formerly. General health 
improved. Suffer litle from colds—and 
not at all from Neuralgia.” If you wish to 
w how this great gain was effected, 





1) 


rite to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., for their T'rea- 
tise on Compound Oxygen, and learn 
all about the most remarkable curative 
agent vet discovered, It will be sent 
free. , : 
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“IT WAS THE CAT.” 





When aroused from meditation 

By some nolsy disturbation, 

*Tis one’s natural inclination 
Toexciaim: ‘Uh, what was that?*' 

At frst you're all confusion, 

| Then you think it a delusion, 

‘ Then you come to the conclusion 

That it must have been the cat, 


When a father, overhearing 
A farewell in terms endearing 
*Twixt a young man disappearing 
And his daughter, thinks it pat 
To demand an explanation 
Of that sound like osculation, 
She replies, with hesitation, 
That it must have been the cat. 


When, at midnight, sounds appalling, 
Like the noise of someone falling, 
And a voice of anguish calling 

Makes your heart go pit-a-pat, 
You're sure it’s burglars breaking 
In your door, and you lie quaking ; 
And shivering and shaking, 

When it ouly is the cat. 

—8. T. OLEN. 
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Facetie. 





A capital ‘thing—Cash. 
Stakeholders—Butchers. 
Always loanly—Borrowers. 


Places of interest—Pawn-shops. 
Pig-headed people are generally bores 


A pair oi slippers—Orange and banana 
ekins. 

Low-tied shoes are the best for sea. bath- 
ing wear. 

A new way to pay old debts—With cash, 
et course. 

Weeds are generally the earliest risers in 
a garden-bed. 

Wanted—<An artist to paint th every pic- 
ture of health. 

The watch-repairer is always engaged i 

| spring cleaning. 

There's a striking difference between la- 

bor and capital. 
| Cards are the devil's books. 
then let us cut them. 

Never write the word 
It will be ‘‘sin If 

A yacht may be said to have a poor crew 
when she has not a centre-bourd, 

THE mind depends very 
bodily conditions. The gloomy fears, the despond- 
ing views, the weariness of soul that many complain 
of would often disappear were the blood made pure 
and healthy before reaching the delicate vessels of 
the brain. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purifies and vitalizes 
the blood; and thus conduces to health of body and 
sanity of mind. 

When is a _ vegetable 
When it is what you cauliflower, 

Some people are so lazy that they wait 
for a hurricane to come and blow potatoes out of the 
ground, 

Two things man is tenacious of—his char- 
acter and muney, but if either inust go, it is seldoin 
the latter. 

A lawyer is not anything like as great a 

| curiosity asthe champion thin man, but it costs more 
to see him, 

Wealth may not 
haps, but it manages tov make 
deceptive. 

The tramp is not, a general thing, 
wealthy, but he can afford to spend his summer in 
the country. 


By all means 


‘‘finis’’ backwards. 


you ilo, 


not a vegetable ? 


bring happiness, per- 


appearaitces agreeably 


us 


largely for its health on | 


form a battery, and the light is ready. The pressure 
on a little Knob produces an electric current by which 
the spiral of platinum is heated to Incandescence, 
The Portable Electric Light Company was recently 
incorporated, witha capital of $10,000, under 
lawsof Massachusetts, The usefulness of the ap- 
paratus and the low price ($5) will no duabt result in 
its general adoption. Some of the prominent bust- 
ness men of the State are identified with the enter- 
prise. In addition to ite use asalighter, the appar- 
atus can also be used in’ connection with a burgiar- 
alarm and galvanic battery.—-Heston Tranacript, 
December B. 

- —_>_ © <> 

Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthina, and all Throat and Lung Afleet- 
thons, alsea positive and ratieal eure tor Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, L will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, tn German, French 
or Fugtish, with full directlons for preparing 
using. Sent by mait by addressing with stamp, ni: sming 
this paper, 2 A. Noves, 149 Power's Block, Ro- 
cheater, N.Y. 





i 
Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, 4 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—- «© <> - 
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A man who had seven buckshot taken | 
from his head, remarked that quite a load was taken 
off his mind. 


A little child of seven or 


when the Bible speaks of ‘children’s children*’ it 
wut mean dolls, | 
If a man could but take his troubles as 


| easily as other people take them, what) a very happy 


world this would be! 
—_—_ 


Humbugged Again. 


I saw so much said about the merits of Hop Bitters, 
and my wife, who was always doctoiing, and never 
well, teased me so urgently to get ber I con- 
cluded to be humbuygyed again; and I am glad 1 did, 
for in less than two montis’ use of the Bitters my 
wife was cured, and she has remained so for eighteen | 
months since. Llike such humbugying.—H. T., St. | 
Paul.—Pivneer Press. 

__—_ © ~<—s-- 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City, 
gave Baggage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire, and stop at the Granp Unton Hore., 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms, titted up ata | 
cost of one million dollars. Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurantsupplied with 
the best.’ Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Fainilies can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union | 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 


sole, 
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An Instantaneous Light. 


Such in a word is the unique apparatus on exhibi- 


tion at the rooms of the Portable Electric Light (o., 
22 Water Street, Boston. It occupies the space oft 
mly five square inches and weighs but five 

and can be carried with ease. The light. 

properly, lighter, requires r aira power, wires 
connectiona, and is ¢0 constructed that any par 


be replaced at smalicost, The chemicals are placed 
in a glass retort; a carbon and zinc apparatus, with a 


/ spira) plationm attachment, is then adjusted so as to 





| guish under the fata 
| any pulinonary complaint, 
| decided Consumption, by no means despair, 


cight said that | 


by 


Sain ple Buok, . 


tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Poa. 


IT LEADS ALL. 


, 

No other blood-purifying inedicine is made, 
or has ever been prepared, which 80 com- 
pletely meets the wants of physicians aud 
the geuveral public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific prepara- 

tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 

LA Ks taint of Serofula about you 

GROFULA AVER’B SARSAPARILLA will 
GROFU t and expel it from your system, 

For constitutional or serofulous Catarrh, 


CATARRH AYER'S SAKSAPARILLA is the 





true remedy. it has cured 
numberless cases. It will stop the nauseous 
eatarrhal discharges, and remove the sicken- 
ing odor of the breath, wiich are indications 
of scrofulous origin. 


* Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 
ULCEROUS “At the age of two years one of 
SORES 


my children was terribly atticted 
with ulcerous running sores on its 
, face and neck, At the saine time its eyes 
were swollen, much intlimed, and very sore, 
E Physicians told us that a pow- 
SORE YES erful alterative medicine must 
be employed. They united in recommending 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 
duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued toa complete and permanent eure. No 
evidence has since appeare | of the existence 
of any scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results, 
Yours truly, B. F. JouNsON.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF ‘SS | 


PURE COD LIVER 


|) lithe Complaints, 


| positive cure 


Chines 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





OIL AND LIME. 


ive.---Let those who Ian- 
severity of our climate through 
oreven those who are in 
There ts 
a safe and sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried, 
‘*Wilhor’a Compound of Cod- Liver Orland Lime," 
without possessing the nauseating favor of the Oil as 
heretotore used, is endowed ty the Phosphate of 
Lime with a healing property which renders the Oil 
doubly eMcactous, Kemarkable testimonials of It 
éfficacy shown to those who desire to see them, Sold 
A. KB. WiLbon, Chemist, Boston, and all drug- 
Kists. 








To the Consum 





a cere cere te 
signa; “BSird, t lorual, Gold Punci, German, French- 

Italian and Oriental Vic we, summer, winter, moon, | 
light and marine acemes, 6!) i: beaut lil colors on su pertine 

euameled board, with yournamein fancy swripttype, Ie, A 29 

pre iustrated Premiuin Lit aan with each order. Agents 
fT cent. olars and emmples for 2c. cee 

ORETON PRINTING CO., Northterd, Cook 


SCRAP-BOOK ORNAMENTS. | 


Fresh importation of new and heantiful Aenignes. 
Putup in boxes and sent prepaid upon receipt of price 


Box. No, 1.--containing 4 shects—over lo dil- 
ESR AE ee ee eam x. | 
Box No, 2.—containing is sheets giving a gens 
eral assortment —over 20 different pletures,...... ‘hee 


Will also inake up packages in any desired quan. 
tity, at prices as given in eatalogoc, which will be 
furnished free upon applieation. Address, 
BERLIN & YEDDO CHROMO CO., 

221 Fulton St... New Yor. 


v 
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Printed on 50 Extra large (or ~ colere, | 
(x12 board) Freneh & swise Florals, = tte, Bee | 
membrane Verse Cards, in fane tt -«, 
' 

| 







Ie, 14 packs @ 1. DO ure od Ee vel ! dre ¢ ae lhe. Cue 
be pd Sarople Alive ! i I 


s. M. FOOTE, Northtord, ‘ 
AND OT 


d 


ped “ ed Price List, &c., tx. 












war WEAR OUT. 
by or hiro By tall, 5c. Circulars 
SOLD: free. 8S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey &.. N.Y 
{ JHONOGRAPH Y y J t 


peo ey Seek Hi 
Oam oO 1x iS pk § 


F. W. AUSTIN 


‘ 


A VEGETABLE 


, Thaasit 


DR. RADWAY’S 


DARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


the - 


The Great Bileod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronle Rheumetiom, Serofala, Glandular Swell- 
Ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Canecerous Afections, Syphi- 
Bleeting of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, W hite Swelling, Tumors, flip bie- 
east, Mercurial Diseases, Female ¢ omplaluts, dsont 
bri crpes, Uren hits, ¢ ousumiptlon, 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACK AND BODY, VIM. 
PLES, BLOTCILES, SALT RIUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Sareapariiiian He. 
solvers excels all remedial ayents. It purities the 
blow, restoring health aud vigor; crear skin and 
beautiful complexion seeured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarrapariliian Kesolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the enre of Chronle Scrofulous, 
a and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
or 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urin.ry and Womb) Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsv, Stoppaye of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Brivht's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust de ‘posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
egy, or threads Tike white silk, or there te a neorbid, 


dark, billous appearance and white laoneedust de peas. | 
its, unnel where there Isa pricklayg, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pol batho sumallot the taek 
meted alietay the bobies, 
SOLD RY Du GGists 

One bottle comtalis more of the accdve principles of 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Peaspoontul Doses, «iile JP rs require five or «ix 


One Dollar Per Hottie. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTITERia 
INFLUENZA, SORK THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORK MS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent tu the worl! thar wil 


as mitieh, 


AND 


cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malorlouws, Biil- 
ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow andother fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY's PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S Kraby 


RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhecea, or 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or 
by taking Kadway's Ready Relief 
inflammation, no weakness or lis 


pobofal diseharges from 
twenty minutes 
ocotivestion or 
itude, will follow 


| the use of the K, Re Meliet, 


ACHES AND PAINS. . 


whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
sleeples-thess, rheuma- 
weakness bn the taek, 


For headache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and 
tism, lumbago, pains and 
spine, or kidneys; palus around the liver, pleurtey, 
swelling of the joints pains tn the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Hatwas's Heady Mellet 
will afford immediate case, and its continued use tor 
a few days effect a permanent cure., Price, Weeuts, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
yum, purge, regulate, purify, ele alist, and streagthen 
RADWAY 'S PILES for the cure of all disarders of 
the stomach, Liver, Dowels, Kidneys, Bladder, New 


vous Diseascs, Hemlache, é onstipation Costhyene 





[rdigestion, Dyspepsia, Dibtousines bever, Pistl au 
mation of the Buowels, Piles, and allsleranwements o 
the Internal Viscera. Purely veyvetatle, coulaluiog 
po mereurs, nhucral a ore 
x Boece @ the teil tiple rest ripe Tteot 
f the Divestive Organ Tenet thon. tu 
. bulness of the Blood inthe Tead, Neid 
stomach, Nanueea, Heartburn, Disgtet of 
‘ or Welght in the stomach, Sour ks 
bis ct luttering at the Heart, ¢) 
” siting Sets ms Wheo ti a tivity 4 
i ‘ ot Vision, Diote or Wete before ft y 
a snd BPs Hh fades bee the Hfewd, Bretiot at ber 
pirationy, Yellow ne of the Skin and byes, bai 
the side, Clest, Limits, and so beleas Fhitslie the at 
Burning bu the Fleelt. 
Af doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Pox. 


SOLD BY DRUGGIsTs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
MS odaletterstampts RADWAY & CO... No, 32 
Warren Street, New York. 
Be information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


wure anil ask 
*‘Macway” 


for Hadway's, and that the 


json whatyou buy, 


Vital Weakness and Proetration, from overwork 
or ina.scretion, is radically and promptly cured b ny 
% | 
fumphreys’ 3% eopathie Medic 
” v 99 Fulton Street, 


CMPHREYY BIMEAPATEN SPECI Ys 2, 
Xion C GLAU 


oe 


Be 





Teen in vee 2 years, and fa the most enccessf 

edy kt n. Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials sid Laree vi 
of powder for $5, kent post free on rere plot price. 
ine ¢'o., 
New '¢ 


>a? CARES 4 Comp 
Nutmeg Card Co be 
NPP i ‘Health Hel lper 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


GRUMBLEDON. 





BY Oo. W. 


I. 


T'S too bad! It is indeed!" said 
Rob. 
“No one has sent ine a valentine. 
“You girls have had a lot, and I haven't 
had one. 
“It's mean, that's what I cali it. I 
anything !"’ 
On Monnens | "said Ethel. 
“You have more things than any of 
but you're never satisfied. 


never 


us, 


The words themselves seemed to make 
Rob shiver, and in a minute or two be was 
shivering indeed. 

The sun dina ed, the grass and the 
flowers were hie den beneath a deer cover- 
ing of snow, and a bitterly cold north-east | 
wind was driving the sleet righg in Rob's 
face. i 

He couldn't see his way before him, and | 
the little nan seeined to have aangpees. 
80 Rob sank down on the snow in despair, 
and, big boy as he was, began to mingle | 
tears with his gruinbling. 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed a familiar voice— 


‘This sudden change, 
Though rather strange, | 
A lesson ought to show! j 
From Grumbledom | 
To Humbledom | 


Is but a yard or eo!" 
| 





“You're a discontented little grumbler, 
and that’s the long and short of it."’ 


Just then, as if to prove the truth of | 
Ethel’s words, a large box = arrived, | 
marked— 


“A Valentine for Rob.” 

When it was opened it was found to con- 
tain a sword and its scabbard, ayun,a 
bavonet, a pouch, and alot of vther nice | 
things. 

But even when he saw what « handsome | 

esent had been sent to him, Rob could not 
1eip sustaining the character which Ethel 
bad given him. 

“I suppose Uncle Archie has sent these, 
us he heard me say | wanted a sword and a 
yun. 

“But what's the use of a sword and a gun 
without a druin? 

“Uncle knew I wanted a drum, so why 
couldn't he have sent ine one. 

“We can't play at soldiers without a 
drum. 

“It's too bad !"’ 

However, drum or no druin, Rob did 
proceed to play at toldiers, and that at 
ounce, 

Ethel was pressed into the service, and 
soon made three paper hats, with cockades 
in thein—one for Rob, one for herself, and 
one for their dog Toby. 

Toby wasa very clever dog,and had been 
taught a lot of tricks, before he was given 
to Ethel. 

He would carry anything that was given 
to him, and would walk round the room 
on his bind legs as gravely as possi- 
ble. 

So Toby was dressed up for the occasion, 
with a hat on his head, a gun on his shoul- 





der, and a belt and pouch round — his 
waist. | 
Rob of course wore the sword, and was | 


the officer in command. 

Ethel held the humble rr of water-car- | 
rier tothe regiment, and followed Rob; 
while Toby brought up the rear. 

But it was all of no use, 

After marching round the roo fora win- 
ute or two Rob bad had enough of it, and 
with an air of disgust he flung bis sword on 
the floor. . 

“I told you so,"’ he 
without a drum. 

“Uncle ought to have known we could do 
nothing without a drum. 

“It's a shaine, that it in!" 
he left Ethel to her own 
threw himself on the rug 
fire. 


cried; “it's ne fun 


and witlr that 
devices, and 
before the 


“Jt is ashame, that itis!" said a small 
voice in hisear. “I wouldia't stand it, if I 
were you!” 

Rob looked round in surprise, and saw a 
strange little figure, about the size of his 
hand, dressed all in red, aud with what 
looked like a dunce’s cap on his head. 

“I wouldn't stand it, that I woulda’t!’ | 
the little figure continued. 

“But I can't help it—not a bit. 
stand it, and that’s just the worst of 
waid Rob. k 

“Oh, but you can help it if vou like,’* the 
stranger replied. 

“] knowaland where you can always 
have all you want, and a little more than 
you want too,”’ he added. 

A “Yous, that's all very well,”’ cried Rob, 
**but how am I to get there? 
It’s too bad of you to tell me of sucha 


I have to 
2" 


| ing on the top of a mound ot snow. 


ony tw the bottom ot the class. 


Rob looked up and saw his triend stand- | 


“So you've bad enough of this,have you?’’ 
he said. 

“You grumble at the 
you? 

“Well, I'll 
sang >— 


and he | 


again,” 


| 

} 

cold now, do | 

' 

humor you 
| 

| 


‘Sun, shine! 
Soft winds, bluw! 

Birds, slug! 
Flowers, grow!"* 


And now once inore #!] was pleasant. 

But Kob was Rob still, and he couldn't 
help grumbling. 

“This is all very well,’’ he said, ‘but 
there's no tun in walking about among the 
flowers and birds. | 

“T want something to amuse ime. 

J should like a donkey: ride. 

“It’s too bad that there are no donkeys 
here.”’ 

The little nan said nothing, but whistled 
mysteriously, and Rob thought he must be 
dreaming for there stood a donkey before 
him, saddled and bridled, and waiting | 
to be ridden. 

Rob did not need his friend's 
to mount, for in asecond be was in the sad- 
die, and away went the donkey at a won- | 
dertul pace, 

This was certainly an exceptional donkey, 
for it did not want urging in) any way, and 
it flew over the ground at such a rate that it 
was all Rob could do to build on,and he was 
bumped terribly. 

He tugged at the reins, but all in vain ; 
be shouted, “Stop,”’ at the top of his voice, 
buttono purpoye; and then he did what 
was to be expected of brim—he grumbled. 

And then his ride came toa sudden end, 
for the donkey stuinbled and: threw hiin. 
violently over is head, and he fell heavily 
to the ground. 

ry. 

When Rob had recovered trom his fall he 
had had quite enough of play,and he began | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
! 


invitation | 





/ to wish that he was back at schol again, | 
| with lessons to learn 


and play-fellows to 
tease, and, almost as the wish came to his 
mind, he found himsglf surrounded bya 
lot of boys, and he was standing before a 
inaster, Who was putting to. hiin various 
questions in history and geography. 

The questions were all very easy, and 
this was quite enough for Rob. 

Ifthey had been dificult, and he could 
not have answered thein, he would have 
grumbled; much more then did he com- 
plain when they were easy. 

But strange to say, as 800n as he 
bled, a change came over the scene. 

Master Rob was canght tripping ; an easy 
question was put to him; he made an ab- 
siird answer, and was dismissed = ignomini- 





grutii- 





tob burst out of the sehool-room, with | 
tears in his eves, and thang himselfon the | 
grass, ina very miserable frame of mind. 

“Everything goes wrong withime,” he 
said aloud. 

“T never seem to do right.” 

“Never do right?” said a little girl, who 
had walked up close behind him, followed 
by her sister, and a pet lamb. 

“eNever do right? | 

“Oh, how dreadful!” 

“How dreadtul 1" repeated 


girl. 
And was it faney, or did the lamb 





the staller 


bleat, 





ace just tantalize me! It's a shame, 
that it is !’’ 


“But I'll take you there, if you like,” the | 


little man replied. ae 
“Oh! very well; that's different,’ said 


Rob. 
“I'm ready. 
“Oome along.” 
F HI. 


It was certainly a beautiful country in 
which Rob tound hiimself. 

The sun wasshining brightly, the grass 
wasofa vivid green hue,the flowers scented 
the air,and birds of wondrous plumage 
were singing sweetly. 

“Well, and what do you call this place ?"’ 
asked “tob of bis companion. 

“We call it Grumbledum,’’ answered the 


little man, drily. 


“And not a bad name, either,’ said 
Roh. : 

“There's plenty to grumbie at. 

“Why, its hot enough w bake you 
here !"’ 

“Oh, too hot, is it?’’ cried the little iman, 


stain ping his foot in his rage. 
“Well, we'll soon alter that !"’ 


be began to sing: 


And then 


*Leav« 


iso fara 


We have ie 
With you to-day 


Biow, winda, blow 
With all your might! 

Frost and snow, 
Come inte sight |'' 


‘How dreadful !"? too? 
Atany rate Rob thought he heard it do 
sO. 

“It must be your own fault, little boy,’ 
the girl continued. 
“Fou must give up grumbling, and = try 
to be happy and contented, whatever hap- 

pens, and then all will go well with you.” 
Rob began to think there was some truth | 
in what the little girl said, so he auswered, 
“T'lltry it, atany rate! 
“I'll give up grumbling, that I will!’ 
Imunediately a merry party of boys and 
yirls appeared on the scene, and began to | 
sing rather discordantly. 
“That's all very well,’’ said Rob, torget- 
ting his wise resolution, “but I wish you'd 
sing in tune. } 
| 
| 


“Teant beur hearing such a diseord! 
Why don’t you go away” 
“Upon my werd, you're incorrigible,” 
said the little nan. 
| “Back you gote your own country, for | 
| we'll have nothing more to do with you.” 
And Rob felt the little inan seize him:by | 
| the arm, and— 
* * * * » + 
Rut after all, it was only that his arm had 
sone to sleep, through keeping it in one po- 
sition too s0llg 
ee 
ta” Millions of packages of the Diamond 
Dyes have been sold without a single com- 
om Everywhere they are the favorite 
| D 


ym } 


| where she had been to draw 


/ run in 


' and when she 


and other articies. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 





BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 


—_———— 
. 


THERE I lost it I don’t know,’ 
poor Mri. Velvete,sobbing piteously; 
‘but it don’t inake any difference, at 


any rate. : ' 
“Somebody has picked it up, and that’s 


an end of it. 


“Forall I know, someone picked my 
pocket. 
“London is a dreadfully dishonest 


place.” 

It wastoa 
spoke. 

She had just come home 


neighbor that Mrs. Velvete 
fromm the city, 
her quarter's 
income, and it was her purse containing the 
money of which she spoke. 
“Two hundred and _ fifty 
dear,’’ she sighed, “and change 


dollars, my 
out of a 


| eagle T boug!it my return ticket: and lunch 


with. 

“It was in the brown velvet bag Jane— 
that’s iny niece in Lincoln—sent me last 
Christmas, and poor Henry's portrait and 
hair in a locket. 


“Td taken it off iny ebain to get the ring 


| mended, for it didn’t seein safe. 


“Oh, yes, and all iny keys on a 


i ring! 


“Tt's dreadful. 
“Ell never get over it, for T shall have to 
debt for food and tire for three 
mnonths, and I sball) be behind-hand ever 
after. 

“And my poor husband's hair and por- 


trait, too!” 


“Why don't you ndvertise ?"" asked the 


| neighbor. 


“Send more borrowed moneyvuller what's | 


pone? 


“T know too much for that,” said) Mrs, 
Velvete. 
Home she went, sad and dispirited, 


and having lived on oatineal powridge for 
a week, and on tea for two days, began to 
think of the loan she tmiust ask for sooner or 


| later. 


Old Joe Barker knew she was honest,and 
would lend ber something,but it would be 
with heavy interest. 

After all, that was better than 
her few friends, and perhaps break 
friendship. 

She placed Ler *‘papers’’—her proofs that 
so much money was hers—before the old 
gentieman—who, peering through his spee- 
tacles, deimurree, doubted, and tinally 
counted out a certain sun, : 

She lived miserably enough for the next 
three months, but in spite of thatthe next 
quarter’s income was spent when it) was 
due; and thus, as she had prophesied, trou- 
ble deepened. 

At last, head over ears in debt, her little 
house, her one earthly possession,no longer 
really hers, but to be sold at’ auction next 
week, her little capital in the hands of old 
Joe Barker, poor old Mrs. Velvete knew 
not which way to turn for succor. 

“T'll go and see ifthey don’t want a ser- 
vant up at the ‘big hotel,’ Sshe said to her- 
self. 

*“T could cook and wash dishes, 

“T suppose I shall feel pretty weil cut up, 
but Tean’t starve.” 

And Mrs. Velvete, tving her shabby bon- 
net under her chin, and) wrapping herself 
in ashawl that had lony since seen its best 
days, Wok her way up the road to the “big 
hotel.”’ 

“We've got a cook, 
yood-naturedly. 

“And PF suppose you couldn't do our 
cooking to suit, at any rate; but I shouldn't 
wouder if we'd like to have vour help. 

“Til let you know on Thursday.’’ 

Then he looked at his) wateh, and Mrs. 
Velvete thanked him,and went away again: 
but the hotel ‘ 
her, after all. 

The day of the sale was very near; and 


to trouble 
their 


de the proprietor said, 


| finally the poor old lady, aer eyes swollen 


With weeping, took her way to the city, and 
to aservants’ registry office, where she sat 
all day waiting for an employer. 

The ladies wanted younger Wetmen, nore 
active woinen. 

They feared that this pale old) woman, 
with her downeast air, would fall ill on their 
hands. 

Some of the girls langhed at her amonyst 
themselves; but one young girl said to her- 
self— 

“She looks like grandinother, poor body!” 
went out for her lune re- 
membered her. 

“It's only afew cakes and an apple,” she 
said, with her pretty simile,as she put some- 
thing wrapped ina newspaper iuto her 
hand, 

“You're a good yirl! 
old Mrs. Velvete. 

And tears fell on the cake and fruit as she 
ate them—tears of gratitude. 

She was really too poor to buy a luneh. 

When she had swallowed every cruinb 
she put on her glasses, and began to read 
the bit of wewspaper. 

There was something about a 
murder. 

There was an 
yoods for ladies. 

There was a column of lost and found no- 
tices; and as she skimmed this her eve 
lighted on the following :— : 


Thank vou,’’ said 


terrible 


ulvertisement of 


eR yy, . ¢ 
Found, Oct. 20., a bag containing money 
lie contents of the bag 


make it particularly interesting to the ad- 
vertiser, who wishes t tl loser, who 
‘ . vost 
Will kind Cu t No 10 Blank stre 
Rooimn N 
‘(300d gracious !"’ cried Mrs. V« vete, **it 
" ‘ 4 sv 


is ny bag!’ 
| She hurriedly looked a the 


| the wall, 


calendar on 


| ried out of tae o 
said | 


| 





‘The paper must be two years old,” she 
thought, but I'll go and see the adver- 
tiser.”’ 

And folding & paper carefully, she hur- 

ce. 

It was in one of the business streets near 
the Mansion House that she found No. 40, 
and was taken in a lift to Room No. 5. 

The door was opened by a_ boy, who, in 
reply to her questions, said that he didn’t 
know anvthing about an advertisement, but 
would inquire. 

Mrs. Velvete waited in some trepidation, 
looking about her at the evidencesof a large 
and prosperous business, at the clerks busy 
at their desks, at the messenger boys hur- 
rying in and out, at the boxes and pigeon 
holes innumerable, and at last was suom- 
moned to the inner office, where a benevo- 
lent-looking man of fifty-five or sixty arose 
to greet her. ; 

He bowed. 

Mrs. Velvete made a little curtsey, and 
began. 

“It's two years anda half ago, and I’ve 
just got the paper. 

‘“Ilere it is. 

“My bag was brown velvet, and the 
money wastwo hundred and fifty dollars, 
aud poor Mr. Velvete's likeness,ir, a locket, 
was In the bag. 

“Oh, sir, if you found it,and have kept 


| it, you'll save a poor old soul from starva. 


tion.’’ 

“]T tound it; 1 have it still,”’ said the old 
gentleman. 

‘Now, inadain, whose portrait was in the 
loaket ?"’ 

“The portrait was a likeness of my hus. 
band, Henry Velvete, when he was young,”’ 
said the old lady. 

“Tam Mrs. Velvete; I used to be Miss 
Orchard, 
but 


married in Maryland, 


“We were 
bought a small property in Middlesex soon 
alter, and moved there to liveon it. Mr. 


Velvete had losses, 

“He wasn’t a good business inan, though 
he was the best of ausbands. 

‘And the little money he left is all gone 
mow.”’ 

“Madam,” said the old gentlemen, rising- 
“did you ever hear your husband speak of 
a brother ?”’ 

“Ol,yes,’’ said Mrs. Velvete, — ‘“Rich- 
ard. 

“He and died 
there. 

“My husband thought a good deal about 
him. 

‘“‘We named the dear boy we lost after 
him.” ; 

Theygentleman looked at her gravely,then 
turned to a tray on the table and cook trom 


went to California 


| ita card. 


proprietor did) not sent! for 


Mrs. Velvete looked at it through her 
yilasses. 

‘Richard Velvete,’’ she read aloud. 

“Why, surely, it can’t be my husband’s 
brother !”’ 

“Tt is indeed, madam,” said Richard Vel- 
vete. 

‘lor years I have sought in vain for my 
brother. 

“T was at last 
dead. 

“T believed you dead also until I found 
that bag. 

“Butthe likeness inthe locket was so 
good, and the initials onthe back , H. 
V. to S. O., so conclusive, that I advertised 
steadily for six months. 

“I had given up all hope of ever finding 
you. 
~ “But now 
again. 

‘I have so few relatives that I am covet- 
ous of them.”’ ; 

¥ Wonders will never cease,”” wrote Mrs. 
Velvete to an old neighbor, some time af- 
ter. 

‘Here 1 aim living like a queen, in style 
I never expected tu see, keeping house tor 
brother Richard and his son; and all be- 
cause of the scrap of newspaper good little 
Nora Murphy gave ine, with cakes and an 
apple in it. 

“And, by the way, I’ve sought her out, 
and she isour little waiter now, and she 
shall have a good home and kindness, 
ne everything I can give as long as I 

ive.”’ 


informed that he was 


we shall not lose each other 


- —=—_—- << ——____ 
MEANS OF VENTILATION.—AS houses are 


| generally inade, it is better to draw down 


_ Sash through 


| Square. 


cheap | 
| dation honestly. 


| give thein credit for 


the upper sash of a window, for the reason 
that the warmest air, particularly during 
the winter, collects near the ceiling, and in- 
Jurious matters are carried up into it from 
the floor, Drawing down the sash will afe 
ford a double ineans ot ventilation ; permit- 
ting the warin and noxious air to escape,and 
the outer air to enter at tke bottom of the 
the lower one. When the 
weather is cold,it is not necessary the u 
sash be lowered much; an Inch or two 
would be sufficient for a roem of the aver- 
age sizc—that is, fourteen or fifteen feet 
A room which is ased for the gen- 
eral asseinbling of the family should not be 
less than that in dimensions. 
_—— —>_ -e onthe cima . 
KALAMAzoo, Micu., Feb. 2. 1880. 

I know Hop Bitters will bear tecominen- 
All who use them confer 
the highest encomiums, and 
r making cures—all the 
proprietors claim for them, Ihave kept 
thetn since they were first offered to the 


upon thein 


public. They took high rank -from the 
first, and inaintained it,and are more called 
or than all others combined. So long as 
ney keep up their high reputation tor 


purity and 


usefulness, 1 shall continue to 


recommend then, — something I have 


never before done with any other patent 


J, J, BABCOCK, M, D, 


medicine, 
























BLOSSOMS. 





ai 
BY Cc. J. 





Sweet hawthorn blossoms, with the kiss of May 
Bo coyly nestling ‘wid your fragrant tips! 

You shyly wooed her on her joyous way, 
To steal the honey frum ber rosy lips. 

Her lovely ficeting smile your faces wear; 

Fading while we exclaim: ‘How frail, how fair! 


While your dear beauties feast my gladdened eyes, 
Far from this busy mart my fancy treads; 

Twine I your fairy buds ‘neath laughing skies, 
In crowns of pearly bloom for weary heads: 

And with what tender joy I lay you now 

On bosom racked with pain, and throbbing brow! 


Down many a pleasant country lane I see 
Fair children laden with your dainty bloom; 
Dreams, idie dreains—a chila-voice calls to we, 
While timid hands reach shyly through the gcloom— 
Such eagor trembiing hands, that yearn to touch 
The darting flowers the child-heart loves sv much, 


A childish voice, a little wistful face, 
Pleads through the*zioom—ah! surely not in vain; 
While your faint perfume fills the mournful place, 
Waking a world of mingicd joy and pain: 
Bearing through narrow court, and alley gray, 
God's blessed sunshine, and the breath of May. 


Oh, nestle fondly to that wan young cheex, 
Where tears of rapture lie like April dew! 
In loving whisper to that child-heart speak 
Of warbling birds, green lanes, and skies so blue, 
Of nodding violets that in dreams of love 
Breathe odorous incense through the shady grove. 


Before that tittle fluttering pulse shall cease 
Its feeble throbbing—e’er you fall away 
“From the fast chilling hand—oh, whisper ‘Peace, ' 
Then breathe soft perfume round that form of clay, 
Whilie the blest spirit answers : ‘Ali is well! 
May is eternal May where angels dwell !"’ 


en 





THE WORK OF RIVERS. 


HERE is no series of actions occurring 

in the physical world around us of 
greater importance in the eyes of the geolo- 
gist than the work of rivers. Inthe work 
of modifying the earth they have always 
held a prominent place. Even Job speaks 
of the ‘‘waters wearing the stones,”’ and of 
the ‘‘mountain being moved out of his 
place;’’ and the observation shows us_ that 
in patriarchal days the power of running 
water to ‘‘erode,’’ or to eat out and wear 
away the earth’s crust, was a recognized 
teature of physical history. But it has cer- 
tainly been left for the modern geologist to 
show the full capabilities of rivers to eftect 
changes upon the earth’s surface; and to 
note the part they play in that well nigh 
universal action, named ‘‘denudation.’’ 
This action, as the etymology ot the word 
indicates, is one of “laying bare’’ the sur- 
face of the earth. But it is likewise some- 
thing more. The ‘“‘laying bare’’ of rock- 
surfaces is only the prelude to them being 
wasted and worn, and to their being car- 
ried off, slowly or the reverse, to the sea 
and to lakes, there to form the rocks and 
foundations of the future. 

' In this work of denudation there are em- 
ployed alarge number of natural agencies, 
which act ceaselessly upon the worsd’s sub- 
stance. There is hardly a feature of the 
land—bill, valley,river-course, basin, cliff— 
which does not represent either the direct or 
indirect result of the process of denudation. 
In this work of ‘‘wear and tear,’’ the sea, 
of course, plays an important part. 
ceaseless action of the waves affects the 
coasts, occasionally in an alarming fashion, 
by sweeping away large tracts of valuable 
land. 


The atmosphere also is early at work, de- | 


nuding the land by the action of the oxy- 
gen and carbonic acid gas which it contains; 


whilst ice, frost and snow exercise a power- | 


ful effect upon ihe earth, whether in loos 
ening the soils by the action of frost, or in 
the ehape of the glacier, slowly cutting and 


carving its way trom the mountain-tops to | 


the valley below. 

To rivers, however, must be ascribed the 
chief part in this action of ‘‘denudation,’’ 
which it must be berne in mind is hardly a 
phase of pure ‘‘waste,’’ inasmuch as the 
matter worn awav from the land is being 
re-formed into rocks in the quictude of the 
lake-beds, and in the abysses of ocean. 

Geologists have made elaborate calcula- 
tions of the amount of waste matter which 
various rivers wear and bring down from 
the lands through which they flow, to the 
sea which receives them. 

It is obvious that the nower of any river, 
however, will depend upon a variety and 


combination of circumstances; and it is 
needful to take these into account in esti 
mating the river's work 

For example, the river that has to oper 
ate upon soft material will naturally pos 


sess a more evident effect upon the district 
through which it runs, than that which 





The | 


flows over a rocky course. And simuiiarly, | 


the river which has a . steep and precipitous 
course, interspersed with waterfalls, must 
act more powerfully on the land than the 


winding and slow-flowing river, whose me- | 


anderings are in fact due to the lack of force 
to eweep obstacles away. 

On the basis afforded by such considera. 
tions, calculations of a river's work may be 
made with some degree of certainty. Thus 
it has been estimated that the Mississippi 
reduces the level ot the country through 
which it flows at the rate of one foot in six 
thousand years. 

Supposing that this rate of wear and 
tear couid be made w extend over the whole 
surface of North America, the average 
height of which i seven hundred and torty- 


eight feet, the continent would be reduced 
halt | 


to the level of the sea in four and 
millions of years. 

Various rivers are found to wear the land 
at a greater rate than others, according to 
the circumstances detailed above. In the 
case of the Po of Europe, for example, the 
wear and tear are nine times as great as in 
the case of the Danube; and in the Missis- 
sippi the rate is only one third of that 
exercised by the seething and tumultuous 
Rhone. 

The latter river, according to the best 
cakculations, removes one foot of rock in 
one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
eight years; the same work being accom- 
plished by the Ganges in two thousand 
three hundred and fifty eight vears; by the 
Po in seven hundred 


and twenty-nine 


| years; by the Danube in six thousand eight 


hundred and forty-six years; and by the 
Nith in four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three vears. 

At the above rate, the Ganges would re- 
move the Asiatic continent in five millions 
of years ;assuming the average height of the 
continent above sea level to be two thou 
sand two hundred and sixty-tour feet. 

Similarly, Europe would be worn down 
by the Po to the water-level in less than a 
million of vears, provided the whole conti. 
nent were denuded as rapidly as the Po. 
valley is worn to-day. 
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rains of bold. 


Be courteous with all, but intimate with 
few. 

No matter what you wear; look to what 
you are, 

Ile who throws out suspicions should be 
suspected himself, 

Never swerve in your conduct from your 
honest convictions, 


The root of all wholesome thought 


1s 


| knowledge of thyself, 


There is no surer method for melancholy 
than persistent labor. 

Pursue each aimas if 
chance to win success, 

Cultivate a willingness to acknowledge 
and repair your faults. 


Femininities. 
Vermont has two women acting as mai). 


By the new law in Switzerland both sexes , 


are of legal age at 21. 

At the Paris Conservatory of Music wo- 
men are admitted as competitors. 

A girl who weds a wealthy man who ill 


treats her, 
riest, 


can be sald to be most richedly mar. 


When Fogg saw ' | 
hen Fogg saw a train on the dress of sunk in the attempt to produce the Passton Play ia 


| an old lady, he flendishly remarked that it was be- 


A parson publishes a marriage notice, 
with this addition: ‘*Neo fee tor the minister, Empty 
envelope dodge.’ 

If love is blind, why do girls spend two- 
thirds of their tine on heir bair and looking up their 
most Killing styles/ 





News Notes. 
~ General Tom Thumb enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the shortest Kaight Templar in the 
world. 

A watch made entirely of iron, and ia 
periect running order. was exhibited at a felr re- 
cently. 


It is sail that Mrs. Cornwallis West, the 
London professional beauty, is to appear in Wach- 





Somebody has risen to remark that real 


ladies n pw-a-dave are distinguished by their unpre- 
tentlous style of dressing. 


“Don't you think, Clara, that you could 
love me alittle?’ And Clara answered, with her 
nest engaging and angelic sintle, **Yea, Fred, a very 
little. ** 


St. Clair county, Mich., has a female un- 
dertaker, Shela, of course, a charming creature, 
and we shall soon hear of men dying to get Into her 
embraces. 


There were 366 divorce cases in San 
Francisco last year, which was 14 per cent of the num- 
ber of marriages, There was one divorce to every 00 
of the population, 


A New York belle who has more rings 
than she can conveniently wear upon her fingers, has 
introduced a custom of stringing them on a red cord 
and wearing them asa necklace, 


The Indians are accused of failing to sup 
port their wives and children, Such a thing, of course, 
was never known among the pale-faces, which makes 
the offence seem all the more atrocious to civilized 
people. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, is a young woman, 
under twenty, who not only mends but makes bouts | 
and shoes, aud has won the respect and patronage of } 
the entire neighborhood, She works at the bench with 
her tather. 

The great dry goods stores of Philadel- 
phiaand New York, as well as those of Paris, are 
compelled to watch for female kleptomaniacse, The « 
number of otherwise respectable women who steal |. 
vald to be astonishing. 

The Empress Augusta of Germany is 71, 
the Queen of Denmark 6, and Queen Vietoria 63, 


The Empress of Brazil and Queen Olga of Wurtem- 


| the blank was produced, 


it were your last 


burg have both reached 6), while the ex-Empress Fu- 
genie, whose name Is still recorded In the place of 
honor In the calendar Is A, 


A woman recently applied for State aid; 
and the usual questions 
were asked and answered until she was requested to 
state herage, She inquired tf it was really necessary 
to do so, and being answered inthe af_lrmative, she 
refused all ald, and flounced ont of the office in high 
dudgeon. 


Faint-heartedness would never have won 
the Vicksburg fair !ady who refused her suitor four | 
tlines, but yielded when he fellon his knees before | 
her ina parlor, inthe presence of many, and for 
the fifth thoe urged his salt. She accepted him on the 
spot, and appointed a day for the wedding before 
leaving the room. — 


A Uniontown man, who applied for a di 
vorce chiefly on the ground that his wife pounded 
blin while he was asleep, got no relief from the hard- | 
hearted jury. This seems like even-handed Justice. | 
A man whocan sleep while his wife is pounding him 





should be compelled to endure the operation for the 
| tuxory it affords the pounder. 
The story is told of a canny Scot, who, | 


So live that the world may be better be- | 


cause you have been of it. 


It is surely 
than to condemn too much. 


better to pardon too much 


You can do more in one hour in the morn- | 


ing than in two after midday 

The chief end of religion is to perform as 
many geod actions as possible, 

A noble part of every true life is to learn 
to undo what bas been wrongly done, 

The soul is not poisoned by mere errors 
of the head, but by evils of the heart. 

The afflictions of life are neither too nu 
merous nor too sharp. Much rust requireth a rough 
file 

A man is by nothing so much himself as 
by his temper and the character of his passions and 
affections. 

No man ever regretted that he was virtu- 
ous and honest in his youth, and kept away from idle 
companions. 

There may be a furlough from our cus- 
tomary work, there can never be any lawful vacation 
from doing good. 

Everywhere and always a man’s worth 
must be gauged to some extent, though only tn part, 
by his domesticity. 

If children are to appreciate and choose 
home in preference to any other place, make it at- 
tractive for them. 

It is true in matter of estate, as of our 
garments, not that which is the largest, but that which 


fite us best, is best for as. 


The man who will live above his present 


circumstances is in great danger of living in a little 
time much beneath them. 

1 praveriess ] fe annot be eas than A 

| 

godless ’ for nraver ‘ he nig avert » &h 
the grace of (0d nters ti ar 

Some connoisseurs would give a thou 
sand dollars for the painted head of a beggar, who 


would threaten the living mendicaat with imprison- 


| plied to her teacher for leave to be absent half aday, 


| theman. 


having recently lost his wife, was receiving the com- 
iniserations of a friend, ‘‘You have had a yvreat trial, 
Mr. Campbell." ‘‘Yes, sir, you may well say that, *' 
was the reply; and then pausing, with a shake of his 


head, ‘‘not only was ita great trial, but let me tell 
you, amatter of considerable expense, ** 
A girl in one of the public schools ap 


on the plea that they had company at home. The 
teacher referred her to the printed list of reasons that 
the School Board think suMelent to justify absence, 
and asked if her case came under any of them, she 
naively replied that itmight come under the head of 


‘domestic aMfliiction, ** 


Ladies have many privileges in Washing 
ton seclety not allowed eleewhere, Male is 
never indispensable, They can always go together 
whenever invited In couples or parties without a yen- 
This came trom their husbands or fathers 
having business enayements in the ¢ vening, or being 
too weary after their dgy's duties to accompany the 
ladies of their familles to parties. j 


A California girl the other day attempted 
to take a luaded revolver out of the drawer of asew- | 
fag machine, when the weapon was discharged. 
The bullet struck het Jairly and squarely over the 
heart, and she fell to the floor dead, as all supposed, 
but at once she came up smiling and made another 
dash at the revolver, The steel ribs of her corset had 
turnes aside the bullet. 


It is said that the weight of a man’s brain 


facort 


| own language, and are 





| is Dounces, while that of the average woman is 45 
ounces. Yet many women With ten ounces tess 
brains than a man will completely upset him, and 


| was drifting over the vast expanse of the gulf 


prove tothe impartial world that she knows more 
than he does when rhe's asleep. Itis a lovely sight 
to see a @-ounce woman get caramels out of a @&- 
ounce man, and make him befleve adores him, 
while she is negotiating with another man lo be taken 
to the opera. 


A recent novel has a heroine becomingly 


she 


dressed thuss A violet rose of some filmy French 
goods fellin graceful folds of He brandtesque sha 
w about the clegance an | 1) 
nailer Ar 
er foan rom he hroa este! ‘ ated w 
sprays of scariet geranium, and a fa sbie Paris 
lan hat concealed her azure brow «4 in pies pine 


in *S | 


light pictaresque feiuecs.’’ 


It is sail that $60,000 has already been 


New York, 


A lively accident insurance agent issued 
policies for $700,000 on a single wedding party going 
from Denver to Chicago, 

One of the venerable Peter Cooper's 
traits ts fering the eats which gather near bis offee 
atacertain time every day. 

It is etuted that George Alfred Townsend, 
the newspaper correspondent, has an income of G@- 
OO a year frow bf writings, 

Senator Sherman has preserved all the 
letters wht ‘i he us roeeived daring the last twenty 
years, and they nnnber nearly #600, 


There are 19,777 Quakers in Great Brit- 


, aki and Irclind, besides 6,19 regwar attendants ab 


Friends’ meetings whe are net in full membere 


ship. 

A set of paper wheels under a truck of 
anengine of the Central Vermont Railroad has been 
in use twelve years, and they are «till apparently 
sound, 

[t appears to be a fact that both of the 
gteat ‘railroad kings’*—W. H. Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould—are la very poor health--and Ond It necessary 
to take a rest, 


Ata luncheon yiven to some friends in 
the Southern home of Augusta (, Fivana, the author 
of **Beulah,** the wine served tothe guests was made 
by her own hands, 


The greatest pawnbroker's shop in the 
world Is the Mont de Plete, in Parts. It charges only 
1 1-4 per cent a month, and it does a business of over 
7,000,000 frances a year. 

There is an Indian woman 120 years old 
living In Fitzpatrick, Ala., who was once a cook on 
Andrew Jackson's staff when he was cutting a road 
from Alabama to Florida, 


A store in Atlanta, Ga., was saved trom 
robbery by two dogs that were shutupinit. The dogs 
did not know what the burglars were after, but went 
for them on yeneral principles, 

Among the printed rules of a hotel in 
Angelos is the following: ‘‘No combustibles 
such as paper, old clothing, bottles or oyster cans to 
be thrown out of these windows,** 

Dr. A. L. Childs, by cutting down trees 
whose age wasknown, has found that the popular 
theory astorings In trees asa sign of age ie false. 


Los 


| Indamo veare a tree makes a number, 


United States Senator Davis, of West Vir- 
vinta, was once a brakeman on the Baltimore & Ohle 
Rallroad. He ls now one of the Directors of the Come 
pany, aul 4,000,000 woulll not buy him out, 


Many of the Sophomores ot Dartmouth 
College have been suspended for refusing to give the 
names ot the members of the class who reeendly 
larded the faculty seate in the college chapel, 

A detachment of the Salvation Army has 


heen at work in Paris tor about‘’a vear and a half. 
Iu that the ite warrtors claim to have been the means 


| of converting about two hundred of the lively Parte- 


jane. 


Prof. Nordenskjold claims the reward of 
25,000 yulden which was offered in Ui@6by the Dutch 
Gioverninent to any one who should succeed in reach- 
ing the Pacific Ocean by way of the Northeast pas 
sage. 

A church in Bavaria, accommodating 
one thousand people, has been almost entirely built 
which can be supplied at acost lMt- 
Itcan be made to imitate 


of papler-mache, 
the above that of plaster, 
the fnest martle. 

Mime. Bismarck has received from the 
Shab of Persia the highest decoration of that Emptre, 
an honor never before conferred on a woman. The 


Starofthe Sunis large enough to coverhall of a mod- 


ert ball-dres= bodies 

A series of experiments on muscular 
pressure at Jolines Hlopkins shows that small ladies 
shake hands with more vigorthan large, and the 
pressure of ments ty that of women a4 three is to 
fies This is belleved to extend to Kissing. 

Massachusetts has had twenty-five State 
freasurers, and of the @BAGW NT which have 
passed through their hands, only §21,000 was ever 
lost, and thataslong ago as 1, by a defaulter 
who bore the decidedly appropriate name of Skin- 


ner. 

The Buddhist priests in Japan find much 
ald and eemnfort in Tnyersoli’s lectures agatinet Clhrte 
tianity. They have had them translated inte their 
distributing in great 
numbers to counteract the effeet of the Christian mis- 
slonaries 


A slightly colored boy in Washington has 


them 


been condemoel to bear the nameoft **Roscoe Conke- 
ling Bruce’? durtug the ecoutinuance of his natural 
Ife. He is the son of ex-Senator Bruce, now Register 


of the Treasurys, andtbis name is on every recent 


greenback Issue. 

The Supreme Court of Iinois decided 
that no man is obliged to clean the sidewalk opposite 
The case was that of a resident of Bloom- 

slluwed the snow toaccamulate in front 
ordl- 


his howuse 
Ington, why 
of bis residence, and, being fined under a city 
appealed to the Co@rt, 

— 


CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS, INFLAMMA- 


mate 


eR 


TION OF TH THROAT, and fficults f Rreathing, 
frequentiy result from a severe Cold The remedial 
roperties con sed in Dr. Jay Expectorant are 

} ! ah snd infam- 

Py n . atric rt ”~ the 

a a « expectoration, 

romote natura spiration, and a speedy care. A 

reputation maintained for forty years, affords to all § 


guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy, 
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Rob. 
oN 
“You 
had one, 
“It's n 
an 
fase 
“You 


but you’ 
“You's 
and that' 
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marked- 
“A Val 
When 
tain a # 
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things. 
But ev 
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had give: 
“I su 
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“But w 
without @ 
“Uncle 
couldn't | 
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drum. 
**Tt's tor 
Howevi 
proceed 
ouve, 
Ethel w 
soon mad 
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one for th 

Toby w 
taught a | 
lo ithel. 

He wou 
to him,a 
on his b 
ble, 

So Toby 
with a hat 
der, and 
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Rob of « 
the officer 
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while Tob. 
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After ins 
ute or two 
with an air 
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“I told : 
without ac 
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nothing wi 

“It's a sl 
he let E 
threw hin 
tire. 


“Itisas 
voice in his 
were you!’ 

Rob look 
atrange litt 
hand, dress 
looked like 

“T would 
the little fi; 

“But I ca 
stand it, an 
said Rob. 

“Oh, but 
stranyer re 

“I know 
have all yo 
you want t 

“Yes, the 
**but how a 

“It's too 

ace justu 
ee tole “i 

“But I'll 
little nan r 
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“I'm reac 
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which Rob 
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the air, and 
were singia 
“Well, at 
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“We call 
little inan, ¢ 
“And no 
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“Oh, too | 
stamping b 
“Well, w 
he began to 
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“Proseating the Bride” Heard From | 


oS «- ——e——- - #3 — 


Soddy. Tenn., March 9, ‘83. 
Kéitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, *'Pre- 
senting the Bride,** bas come to hand, and in good | 
condition. [am much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosume of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. WU send you 
some subscribers soon. 





N.C, 


South Larpswell, Me., March 8, '83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post-Your maguificent 
prewium picture, ‘Presenting tue Brice,** at band, 
and think itvery beautiful, Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite s number of pu ople, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had gy pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to lnceease your sub- 


cription list. 
’ EB. A, Fe 





Rossville, Pa., March 12, "82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post -Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with '*. It is by far the hana- 
somest picture | ever saw. 


E.N.M. | 





Shellbina, Mo., March 8, ‘83. 

The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
It is beautiful, and I am very 
All who have seen the picture 
Expect to get you numerous 


Editor Post 
Bride, ** received, 
much pleased with It. 
think it Is just superb. 
subscribers in a jew days, 


M.A. | 


March 9, '83 


Longview; Ky., 
**Presenting | 


I reeeived the picture, 
and all who have seen It are 


Editor Post 
the Bride, ** in due time, 
delighted with It. You may look for some 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
and how could they feet other. | 


stilesecritre 
' 


a desire to subscribe, 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
B.A. W. 





Eklo, Md., March 10, °83. 


Editor Post) Yeur ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** came to hand all right. [ eannot find lan- 
guage LOexpress my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, Ihave received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subseriptions soon. | 

mA 
| 


premium, 





8. L. 


Lexington, Mo, March 9, '83. 
Editor Post—Your “Presenting the 
Bride,’ is indeed a beautiful giftof art, and cannot 
foil to please the wost fastidious, Many thanks, 
Vv. Le W 


premium, 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, °82. | 

| 

Faditor Post —1 received wiy Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- | 
senting the Bride, ** and think It very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 


te adwired by everybody, 
c&. D. 


Coon Island, Pa., March 9, ’82. 
Editor Post -L received my premitin last olglt, and 
think it very beautiful, Powill with pleasure ald you 
in raleing your subscription list, aud To think I can | 


et a great many subscribers for you, 
. ’ M.M. T. 


Burton, Tex, March. 6, '82. 
FAitor Post—The premium picture, ‘Presenting the | 
Bride*’ received, and | consider it grand, 7 I have 
shown it to several of ny friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful, 


_ 


Nantucket, Mass., March 8, '82. | 
Editor Saturday Evening Post —' received the beau- 
tiful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** in’ due thine, 
and am very much pleased with it. Tt is far ahead ot 
MY most sanguine expectations. Shall sce what lean 
do fur you In the way of subscribers, 


H. 8. 


March 7, 83, 
picture, ‘*Present- | 
its marvelous | 


Elkton, Neb., 

Editor Post—Have reevived my 
ing the Bride,** aud was surprised at 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. PE have shown it | 
to several of my friends, and alf say it is the hand. | 


somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
KR. HW. M. 


N. ¥., March 12, ’82. 


beautiful pre- 


Flushing, 

FAlitor Saturday Evening Post My 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenuting the Bride, ** 

came duly to hand, and it ts even better than” you | 

claimed it to be. Twillsee what bean do for you to | 


the way of new subscribers, 
©. @. 


St. George, Utah.. March 5, ‘82. 
Fdltor Post—[ have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—-perfectly lovelyd Will get) some 


subecribers for you. ; 
bE. H.G. 


Beerville, Tex., March 8, ‘83. 
Editor Post—‘**Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with It. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
BK. F. 





Lewiston, Idaho, March 8, ‘82. 
Ejitor Saturday Evening Post--Paper and premium 
received. THe Postis a splendid literary journal, 
And the very haudsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. the picture 
considers it grand 


picture is 
Kvervone whohas seen 


Kosse, Tex., March 9, ’82 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
verday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiams usually offered by 


pewspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many | 


becribers. Am auite proud of it, 
” F.M.W. 


with, *‘Now, [know that isn’t any of my business, ** 














_ _ Humorous. 


Are the imaginary pictures one sees in 
the glowing coals an evidence that the fire draws 
well? 

Why is a fellow with a bad cold in the 
head like Niagara Falls’ Because he's catarrh- 
racked, 

‘The evil that men do live after them.*’ 
Even when au amateur cornetist dies he leaves the 
fatal Instrument behind, 

Practice makes perfect. True, but aman 
can continue to drop a hot horseshoe as readily the 
first time trying as the second, 

A boy says in his composition that 
‘Onions are a vegetable that make you sick when 
you don’t cat them yourself,’ 

‘‘We're in a pickle now,”’ said a man ina 
‘A regular jam,** sald another, ‘*Heaven 
said an cid lady. 








crowd, 
preserve ust" 

Should you be a sufferer from dyspepsia, 
indigestion, malaria, or weakness, you can be cuped 
by carefully perusing this column, 

The egotist gazed admiringly at his reflec- 
thon Ina mirror, and complacently remarked, ‘Iwo 
as handsome fellows as ever lived,"* 


When a man prefaces his conversation Pee b sinp 
at : = 


for the human voice to sing by. The Organetta is lectly 


you may be pretty sure that it isn't. 
in gilt, and is both handsome and ornamental. 


“Thank heaven!"’ exclaimed Fred Acker, 
ashe paced the floor at midnight with his new and 
‘thank heaven you are not twins!’’ 


upon our well knowa Organette, which sells tor $8 and $10, 


hewllng baby 


THE ORCANETTA. 


~ A MARVELOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


E THAT PLAYS ANY TUNE. 


The Organetta gained 
guch « watewtee onal 
then, that a lengthy 
them of 16 fe not hecemary, 


tane, and itis 

to place the tune 

fu the in-trnment, as shown 
im the picture, tern the 
Leth operates 

the Lellows an4 propels the 

tene. ‘The 
in the paper the 


right reeds to sound and « 
perfe-t tune is the reeul 
tn time 


older perple enjoy it 
equally aswell. It ie also 
m the key best suited 


ted by the picture. It is made of solid black walwut, decorated 


represen 
price of similar instruments has hitherto becn $*, ant the demand has 
constantly increased, nut!] now there are over 75,000 in use, We are encouraged to place the Orcanetia on the market at this greatly 


reduced price, velieving that the salee will warrant the reduction, The Orcanetta, though similar in construction, is an 
It containg the samenumber of reedaand plays thesame tunes, OUR 


OPFEK I5 THIS: On recetpt of @®% we wi!!! send the Organetta by express to any address, and inctude FREE 64.26 worth of music, 


or on receipt of @G we willeend it with @@ worth of music FREE, of tor S4 we willsend it with a ema'léeclection of music PREE 
These are agent's prices, and we will appoint the first purchaser from any town our agent, if 


= The price tunel. .des boxing and packing. 
Music fe about one balf the usual pricea, Our house ls so well known, we Deed only say to our regular patrons, that 





Moyer, Carriage Manufacfurer, 


he so desires 


Send all orders direct to headquarters. 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO., 809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







KIDNEY-WOR™ 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 

Picate that you are avictim? TILEN DO NOT 

HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 

gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 

come the disease and restore healthy action. 

Ladies For complaints peculiar’ 

® to your sex, such as pain 

nd weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
jae it will act promp‘ly and eafely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
4% BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


A well-known clergyman, Rev. N. Cook, of Trem- 
peleau, Wis., says: ‘I find Kidney-Wort a sure cure 
for kidney and liver troubles,’’, 





















idneys, Liver and Bowelis. 





















N ee A 


- | (BEFORE — AND — AFTER 
Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial, 


(i? | | TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 
j | O are suffering from Nervovs DEBILiry, 
j Lost Vitauity, Lack oF Nerve Force AND 
ViGoR, Wasting WEaKNESSZS, and all tho-e diseases 
of a PERSONAL Nature resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER CAUSES. Specdy relief and compiete resto- 
ration of HFALTA,\ 10k and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at. once fur lilustrated Pamphietfree, Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 


LODER’S 





IS A SURE CURE | 
for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 


It Las specific action o1 this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healhy secretion of | 



















the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
Malaria If you are suffering from 
® melaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocloansec the Eystem, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
| 4l- SOLD BY DRUCOCISTS. Price $i. 





DIGESTIVE 








**Last year I went to Europe,** says Henry Ward, 
late Col, 69th Reg. N.G.S. N. Y., now Sliving at 173 
W. Side Ave., J. C. Mights, N.J., ‘tonly to return 
worse from chronic liver complaint. Kidney-Wort, 
asa last resort, has given me better health than I've 
lie’s 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, &c. 
50 and #1. mailed, 

C. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
15639 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


* 


heretofore enjoved for many, many years, 
cured now, and consequently happy. 





JOO CHOICE STORES FREF | 


| The Cheapest, Brightest, and Best of all 
the Popular Libraries, Charming Novelettes, Spicy 
Bketches, Pathetic Romances, Th.illing Tales of Love and 
Daring Adventures in al] Lands and on eil Seas. the Latest 
and Choicest Works of the most Brilliant Write:s of Fiction. 
Not a Dull Line in the Entire Volume. Stand- 
ard Works by Popuiar Authors, among which are Wilkie 
Coilins, Dickens, Mis8 Braudon, Zola. Charies Reade, and 
other great Writers. Read our offer. We will send 
the large Illustrated Family Story Paper entitled YOUTH 
for three month@, to all who will send us 27 Cents 
in postaze stamps, and to each person we will send free the 
Gbove described volume. For $f we will send § papers 
and § volumes. We make this offer simply to introduce our 
aper into newhonmes. Y TH is a large, 32-column. 
Hustrated Literary and Family !’aper, filled with bricht and 


42 (Pf you have either of these troubles sparkling Stories, Ske:ches, Poems, Household Notes, Puz- 
es, Pictures. ete. Sureto please. Addre 


<fprice si.) USE [druggists Set “YOUTH FUB'G 00.. 27 W, Dosse St. BOSTON, MASS, 
KIDNEY-WORT ie sreeepreerecare 


**T will recommend it everywhere,’’ writes Jas. B. 
Myerstown, Pa., 
**because it’'—Kidney-Wort—‘*cured my piles. ** 


<SIDNEY-WORT 
HE CREAT CURE 


q 

© FOR 

=| —-R-H-E-U-M-A-T--S-M— 
= - ee 

© As it is for all the painful discases 

£| KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 

G| It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
@jthat causes the dreadful suffering which 
@jonly the victims of Rheumatism car. realise. 
£ THOUSANDS OF CASES 
wot the worst forms of this terrible discase 
@jhave been quickly relieved, and in short time 
2 PERFECTLY CURED. 
3 PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR PRY, SOLD EY DUUGGISTS. 


CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Eidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 


PILES THIS distressing com- 

® plaint is very upt to be 

mplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 

the weakened parts and quickly 

Sjcures a!l kinds of Piles even when physicians 
@jand medicines have before failed. 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 

















send Ie. for &0 Chromo Cards with name 

* ns on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 

a Bee f- | ell best.” Large Sample Beck and full 

Rist Frik. | outfit 2c. Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
bes 


| CARO COLLECTORS ¢cend 12 cents in 

Postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm, 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


I ANDRETIIUS SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Zi and 238. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 





| 
>( kt Cards, best in the market, with name 
e) loc. **BReautiful Decalcomanie Album’? with 
1 Pictures, 25 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

CARD CO., Cheshire, Conn. 





GI PAT WwW tmnade easy. Blocks ofall 
sizes In 100 Elegant styles 
s 4 Sc. stamps for Samples. Gem Milk Co., New Haven, Ct. 


{.() HORSPSHOE, HAND and BOQUET, CHRO- 


Q 
g 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 














Bevel ] Edge Cc arda, designs for 1884- / 


this ta the Lest, Handirct, and most complete Automatic Organ we have ever seen, aod well werth the money, 


| Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 


Ten days earlier than any other cabbage, and pro- 
ducing well-tormed conical heads remarkably large 
size for so early a ripener, Whoever plants it will he 
amazed at its early maturity: and if he be a market- 
gardnuer, will be able to place it in the market ahead 
of all competitors, 

We have reports of this variety reaching ten pounds 
in weight: remarkable considering its extreme earli- 
hess, 

LAND ETIOS RURAL REGISTER AND ALMANAC 
coutaining full extalogue of Landreth’s Celebrate: 
Garden, Field, ana Flower seeds, with directions for 
culture in English and German, Also, catalogue of 
imi ple ments and tools, free of charge. 

Price lists, wholesale and = retail, farnished upon 
application, Landreth’s seeds are in sealed packages, 
with name and tull directions for culture. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Nos, 2l nd 24 South Sixth Street, between Mark«t 
and Chestnut streets, and Delaware Avenue and 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Important to the Sick! 

Symptoms indicate disease, 
a continuance, days of suffer- 
ing, —perchance Death !symp- 
toms are, impure blood, cos- 
tiveness, irregular appetite, 
headache, sour belching, sore- 


ness in back, oreas: and side, heart pains, giddiness, 
bad color to stools and urine, hot oad cold sensations, 
yellow skin. ‘*SWAYNE‘S PILLS" cure by gently re- 
moving all corrupt matter, regulating and nourish- 


| ing the system, 25 cents, (in stamps), box of 30 pills: 


5 boxes $1.00, at Druggists or bv mail. Address 


DR. SWAYNE & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VrOLIN OUTFITS 
iggest Bargains From 
" kaown. 91.75 
to 
$25. 













SN" PACAN 


Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine in- 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Kook of Instruction, with 558 pieces music, 
by express tor $3.50. Sati-tection guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. A better outfit cannot be purchased elsewhere for $10. 
Send stump for large Catalogue. G. H. W. BATES & i? 
Importers and Manufacturers, 3196 Sudbury 8t., Boston, Mass, 


WE een Renna erties 


Samples of Knitting Silk. A e pamphiet, giving 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk Stocking . Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of@eta in postage stamps or money. 


ps 
THEBRAINERR, & ABMBLEONG, GP 


B@ Send for circular about Waste Embrot- 
dery, soc, peroz. 

31 have a positive remedy for the nhove disease; by its use 
vaousands of cases of the worst kind and of tong Ctanding 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWU BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex 
nvess & P, 0. address, DK. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. Y. 


yy “ “A FORTUNE FOR 
Safe and N) ONLY $2. For in- 
formation & circu- 


larssenutfree, write 




























rl r. Clinten & Co, North Haven, Ct, ~ 


ae Dry can be sent by mail. MO CARDS. N ¢ on, 10 cents, 
WELI4, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt (. W. BROOKS, Jamaica, Vermont 
KIDNEY-WORT 
‘*Mr. Walter Cross, my customer, was prostrated 
" : — M Rose, Bird Mott Lilies. W 
ith smatian fortwo y rs ~«f " . . ' 
with rheum n fo years; tried, in vain, ail =y 8 ee Mow t Seones. de... all henatifel Cheese 


remedies; Kidney-Wort alone cured him. Ihavetried (Cs rds, name 
it myself, and know that it is gvod.*’—Purtion of a | — ' . 
letter from J. L. Willett, druggist, Flint, Mich. ii PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps, 

craic Snnckocian Samples free. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


new (1883) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 


i‘; . « 
lic, Etna Printing Co., Northford, Ct, 


G plendid 150 latest style chromo Cards, name lic, Pre- 
Omiam with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, Pair Haven, Ct, } 


lOc. Postpaid. G.I. RERD & Co., Nassau, N.Y. | 


Way to Fortune. GEORGE LEE, 


Courier Journal Building, Louisville, 


THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 
n MEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 
Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 
‘the beautiful keepsake needle easket for 
81.00, The Largest Album of cnghn ae a 
Grand Catal of Costly Presents, 40c, 

Speciaitys “CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 








] enutifal Chromo Pallets icts. each: 5'¢x7'¢ 
Oleographs, $1.15 per 100; 12 samples for 2ets; 10x 
Six funniest cards 


14, Garfield Family, 10ets. each, 
out for two 3et, stamps. 


| J. LATHAM & CO., 929 Chestnut 8t., Philada., Pa. 
_ PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH! Second Edition. 
Giving complete instructions how the pains, perils, 
difficulties and dangers of childbirth can be avoided. 
Enlarged to 300 pages by the addition of a chapter on 
* ‘DISEASES OF WOMEN, *’ with complete directions, 
prescriptions, etc., forhome management in plain 


anguage. A SAFE GUIDE for the sex. Every lady 
Agents wanted. 





should have a copy Prepaid, $1.50. 
Exclusive territory Address the author, J : 
PR. J. H. DYE. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


QiEND 15 CENTS Best BOOK 
} ’ ; ourts 


‘ : 


in | thee vith ¢l Mysteries 

eolog 2) valuabl« Recipes, and 100 original quota 
tions for Autograph Albums Address, 

UNION PUBLISHING ©O,, Winsted, Conn. 

UPTURE! Cured by Dr_.J.R. MAYER, 831 Arch 

St., Phila. Entirely cured me from severe rup- 

ture. Geo. Lechel, 218 Philip 8t. Sworn befor< 

me Jan. 2%, °83. W. P. Becker, Ct. 4 Phils 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











.‘ — 


As some persons have doubted the genuineness of the letters 


purporting to have 


been received from people whohave undergone wonderful cures by Dr. Schenck’s 
Medicines, the editor of THE POST would assurethem that he has seen the original 


letters, and that those printed are the same inevery case. 


be fully relied on. 


Their statements may, therefore, 


in order to give all, however, an opportunity of seeing for themselves, the original letters are on file at Dr. Schenck’s 


office for the Inspection of any who may wish to look over them. 
lege, of this city, class of i869. 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


“Oh, it is only a cold; I shall be well in 
a few days,” is the usual answer when you 
remark to some friend or relative that they 
have a terrible cough. So slightly are 
coughs and colds thought of that often no 
note is taken of them until they are firmly 


seated upon the lungs, and the person in a | 


tair way for Consumption. 

Although you may recover from a bad 
cough or cold without the use of any medi- 
cine, you are risking your life by neglect- 
ing to attend to these first warnings of more 
serious diseases. Especially is this tho case 


it your system isin a depressed condition | 


from other ailments, such as Dyspepsia, or 
a torpid condition of the liver. 

What is Usually Styled a “Common Cold."’ 

The tmnouth, nose, throat and lungs are 
lined by a inucous membrane, which in a 
state of health, is constantly moist. This 
moisture, to a certain extent, is a necessity 
to the healthy condition of the parts. When 
a person catches cold, the secretion is sus- 
pended and the delicate and sensitive lining 
becomnes swollen and inflamed. We can 
see a portion of this membrane, and by 
noticing the changes produced in it by in- 
flammation, we infer those that occur in the 
bronchial tubes and lungs, which we can- 
not see. A cold inthe head is very cominon. 
At first the nostril becomes dry and stuffed 
up by the membrane being swollen, the 
sense of smell is altered or lost, and the 
contact of aira little colder or less pure 
than common excites sneezing. If the in- 
flammation goes down into the lungs, it ix 
said to beacold in the chest. Wheu tiis 
occurs there is usualiyadry cough, more 


or less difficulty in breathing, caused by | 


the contraction of the windpipe or bronchial 
tubes, sometimes accompanied by pain or 
oppression across the chest. Slight fever or 
thirst is usual, anda thin white coating 
on the tongue,although this last syimptoin is 
not always present. Now, in all cases of 
this kind THE CURE IS BAPID AND SURE 
when our reinedies are used according to 
the following directions: First, take a full 
dose of SCHBNCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS on 
ing to bed—this relieves the stomach and 
iver, and in some cases, where tl.e inflain- 
mation is not seated on the lungs, is all that 
is required ; but where there is imuch cough 
and difficulty of breathing, ScHENCK's, 
PuLMONIC SyRuUP should be taken accord- 
ing to directions until the cure is completed 
which is usually accomplished in a few 
days. 
SCHENCK’S PULMONIC Syrup, unlike 
alinost all preparations called “Cough 
Reimedies,’? CONTAINS NO OPIUM or other | 
injurious drugs, and therefore does not dry 
uv acough ; but by purilying the blood and 
throwing the corrupt matter from the 
systein, makes a perfect and permanent 
cure. 
Dr. Schenck can be Consulted at the Prin- 
cipal Office, Sixth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, every Monday. 


Advice will be given tree; but for a 
thorough exainination with the Respiroime- 
ter—an instruinent invented by Dr. 
Schenck, whicu will detect the slightest 
murmur of the respiratory organs, and de- 
terinine the exact nature of the disease—the 
charge is $5. 

DR. SCHENCK will be at the 

GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Office hours, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

Apr] 4th and 5th, 1883. 

May 2d and 3d, 1883. 

June 6th and 7th, 1883. 

Thursday and Friday. 

July Sth and 6th, .883. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
April llth and [2th, 1883. 
May 9h and 10th, 1883. 
June 13th and 14th, 1883. 
Jaly 11th and 12th, 1883. 








NARRAGANSETT HOUSE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office hours, 9 A. M.to3 P.M 
Fridays 


April, lita, 1583 
May llth, 1883. 
June 15th, 1883. 
July 13th, 1883. 
Ae renee a to Philadel phia. 
seems al most jin le that any one 
antanindude ‘ 


DR. SCHENCK’S | 
MEDICINES 


FOR THE CURE OF (ir sisson ttn omaren 
CONSUMPTION | emis: ) 


From James Kinsler, Conshohocken, Pa. 
after reading tne evidence we publish in When I first went to see Dr. Schenck I 
this paper. The peopie who give these cer- / had been pronounced an incurable Con- 
tiflicates are well and favorably known in 


suiptive by several of the best physicians 
the communities in which they reside, and | of Philadelphia, who had attended and pre- 
many of them bave kindly offered to answer | scribed tor mein the hospital where I was 
any communication froin those who are | lor overa year. While there [ took over 
Similarly afflicted. one hundred bottles of “Cod Liver Oil, but 

For other Certificates of Cures send for | grew worse all the while. Just before leav- 
Dr. Schenck’s Book on Consumption, Liver | ing I was told by the doctors that there was 
Complaint and) Dyspepsia. It gives a full no use of iny taking -anything, and as the 
description of these diseases in their various | medicine they gave me not even relieved 
forms, also valuable information in regard | inv sufferings I concluded they were right. 
to the diet and clothing of the sick; how 


and when exercise shonid be taken, ete. 
This book is the result of many years of ex- | 
perience in the treatment of Lung Diseases, | 
and should be read,not only by the afflicted, | 
but by those who, from hereditary taint or | 
other cause, suppose themselves liable to 
any affection of the throat or lungs. 


IT IS SENT FREE-- 
Post Paid, to all Applicants. 


heal them, and T honestly think your med- 

icine will do it. 

Hoping iny feeble attempt at explaining 
the virtue of your medicine will be the 

cause of oncouraging sone poor sufferer to 

| give it a trial, as T successfully did, I re- 

| main, Yours respectfully, 





watk without help. I left the hospital and 
went hoine, where I tried many remedies 
for several months without any beneficial 
etfect. : 

At last I was advised by a friend to go 
and see Dr. Schenck. Atter making an ex- 
amination of ny lungs he preseribed his 
MANDRAKE PILLS, SEAWEED ‘Tontc, and 
PuLMonic Syrurv, and I began taking 
thein. I was so weak and low that I had to 
takethem forsome time before they hel ped 
meany, but after awhile saw some slight 
improvement in iny syinptoms. For over 





a year I had been coughing up large quan- 
tities of inatter from my lungs, and this 
becaine less in quantity; the swelling In 
my feet and legs becaine less, my appetite 
gradually improved, and | began to feel a 


Address Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, corner | 
Sixth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(io and see the people who write the fol- 
lowing letters, if possible ; 
From Thoinas Draper, Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
BROOKLYN, May 24, 1880, 
Dr. J. HW. SCHENCK— 


Dear Sir :—Tn 18656 T contracted a severe 
eold, which finally reached my lungs. Du- 
ring the day my couga was very trouble- | 
some but more so at night while in’ bed. 
Through congh and severe night-sweats iny | 
body became terribly emaciated, 80 tuch 
so thavimy friends thought that I could at 
most live buta very few months. IT had 
the best physicians in New York city ex- 
amine me,and they pronounced my disease | Statement of Mr. Jeremiah Winn, of Worces- | 
“tubercles on the lungs.’’ Each and everv ; ter, Miss. 
one of them preseribed something different | Four years ago last February, I took a 
for me to take, but from their medicine I | heavy cold, and, being naturally weak in | 
received no benefit. After I had spentcon- | my lungs, it soon settled there. TI soon had | 
riderable money ainong the mnedical faculty, all the syinptouis of Consutiption—cough, 
one of the doctors who I called on advised ine | night-sweats, pain in my breast and sides, 
to go South, asthe climate there was tnore) and was so weak as to be confined to iy 
suitable to persons afflicted with my com- | bed a great dea: of the time. My direase | 
plaint. I started South, and two days after | was pronounced to be consureption by all | 
arriving in the city of Charleston, S.C., 1 the physicians [ employed, and [have no 
was taken with hemorrhage of the lungs— | doubt that it was, tor the disease is heredi- | 
the first lever had. In that city I again | tary in my fatnily, three of my sisters hav- 
called in the best physicians, who did all in | ing died of it. I was so sick tuat I was | 
their power to relicve ine, but’ treatinent  contined to the house for neariv «a year. At | 
was of no avail. lust, by the advice of iny wile, | was induced | 

When I regained a little strength I started to use the medicines of Dr. Schenek, of | 
to Aiken, S. C., and it was while seated on Philadelphia. IT began to gain in’ strength 
the piazza of the hotel of that place, troubled | very soon after IT began to use them, and 
with my usual fit of coughing, that I heard eventually was entire ly cured, When I 
froma gentleman sitting close by about commenced to take them 1 only weighed 
your PULMONIC Syrup. He told me it) one hundred and twenty pounds ; my pres- 
wus the only medicine he had ever used ent weight isone hundred and sixty pounds, 
that d.d hitn any good, and he advised ine 


and I have excellent health all the time. I 
to give itatrial,which you tnay restassured have never hac a doubt but that Dr. 
I did speedily on mny return bome,., On Schenck’'s nedicine saved my life. LT imake 
reading the directions I ascertained that I thisstatement forthe benectilof those who are 
could see you,one day in each week, at your afflicted with Jung disease, as T thoroughly 
office in Bond street. There I went, and  beiieve inthe great curative properties of 
had you examine me, You told ime if I 


these medicines. 
would take your medicines as you directed JEREMIAH WINN. 
they would ‘cure me. Betore T went home Spoke and Wheel Manulacturer 34 Irving 
that day I boughta thermometer and placed St., Worcester, Mass., May 23, 1881. 


it in iny room for the purpose of keeping it 
heated as near alike each day a8 possibic, CO NSU M PTI O N 
CAN BE CURED. 


to prevent my taking cold. In that room I 
reinained three months, I took your PUL- 
MONIC SYRUP, SEAWEED Tonic and Man- 
DRAKE PILLs as directed, and gained near- 
ly sixteen pounds. Dr. J. HW. SCHENCK. 

Alter using your medicine about tive Dear Sir- Last Fall t caught a severe 
weeks I would, while lying on my lett side, eold, which, through neglect, gradually 
ex pectorate a great, deal of matter, then my | settled in ny throat and lungs, causing aI 

wastold by the doctor who attended ime, 
Ulceration of the Lungs. He, however, 
suid that he could cure me, and I was under 
his care for some time, but I continued to 


appetite began ¢ luiprove, and the cough 
coummenced to disappear ; since then I hiave 
been on the improve. 
For many years I haye not been troubled 
with cough ‘or hemorrbage, and to-day I) grow worse. At last he told me that my 
weigh, in shirt sleeves, two hundred and lungs were #9 bad that he did not think I 
would ever yet well. At this tine I was 
having severe hemorrhages, very often, on 
several occasions, raising as much as 41 cup 
ful of blood at a time My cough was con- 


on until l was finally cured. I 
Schanck’s medicines for several months. | 
In addition to the syimptoins mentioned [| 
had severe night sweats, great loss of flesh, 
and constant cough, with severe pain in 
breast, sides and back. 

I advise those who are afflicted with 
Throat or Lung Disease to go and see Dr. 
Schenck. Ile cured me when other physi- 
cians failed to give me any relief. 

JAMES KINSLER. 


three (203) pounds—imore than I ever 
weighed before. People who now sev me 
can’t be made to believe that I was once re- 


duced to skin and bone; only those who 
knew me thr Te nv sickness will belie stant, mV nights sleepless, and [ had such 
severe Dight- sweats that it ss i in ¢ 
or , ' 6 ~ r pa - | oe 
as i wasa 4 rf 64 
to Enterprise, Florida, and Like pe 
| From ex perience, I know the climate South tL was once reporve - 
will no inore cure Tubercular Consumption | that I was dead When so 5 


than it will cure a cancer. It wants some- | father was persuaded by a druggist of this 
thiug to reach the soregon the lungs aud | place to give me yeur medicines. Although 


I was so weak at this time that I could net ° 


little stronger ; this encouraged me to keop | of the 
took Dr. | 


Dr. Schenck is a graduate of Jefferson Medical Col- 


' 
he could not believe that they or anything 
else would cure ine, he, a8 a last resort, con- 
cluded to buy a bottle each of the PULMONIC 
Syrup aud SEAWKED Tonic. 1 used these 

| up according to the directions, and we 
thought there was a slight improvement in 
ny Worst syinptoins ; so we concluded to 
continue their use. T used a bottle of the 
Syrup every tour days until I used three 
bottles; them my appetite began to come 
back and I felt a little stronger, Svou after 
thisiny cough Jett me, I and had no more 
hemorrhazes,and inv night-sweats rom ter 
Tam now weil,T and write you this to show 
what a wonderful cure your medicines have 
nade in my case, Any one is weleome to 
call on or write to me, if they doult the 
genuineness of this letter, and Tean refer 
to hundreds who know tne in this place 
and who knew of wy severe illness, 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
34 Wood street. 

Hopkinton, Mass., June 9, 1881. 

I am the mother of Mr. Vu. Joussos, 
whowritesthe above letter to Dn. SCHENEK. 
Toursed him through his sickness, and I 
Wish to say that all he has written is true. 
In fact, he could not write it worse than 
what it was. Ile wasinthe lust stages of 
Consuinption, having all the syimptoum— 
feet swelling, cough, hemorrhages and 
night-sweats, 

MRS. OLIVER JOUNSON, 


Mr. J. MeGonigie, of the Empire House, 
Akron, Ohio, Writes, February 14, 1481. 
Mv mother was saved from a Consump- 

tive’s yrave by the useof Dk. SCHENCK's 
medicinessand T advise all who are afflicted 
with lung disease to use thei! 

Mr. A. B. Grittin, of Ravenna, Ohio, says: 

Some years ago T was cured of Bleeding 
Lungs, by Dr. ScuencK'’s Pun. 
MONIC Synkup. 1 have since used it in my 
family and recommended it tojothers with 
good results, 

bx.Lieut. Governor Benjamin Douglas, of 

Connecticut, saya: 

I have used Dr. Scuexck's medicines 
ininy family for many years, and therefore 
know thems to be good. I know those wie 
have been cured of very serious lung dis 
eases by their use. 

Middletown, Connu.. November 6, 1882. 
Rev. Joseph 8. Lane, Pastor of the Fighteenth 
st. M. bk. Church, Vhila., writes: 

Five yours ago I was a yreat sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, Bronehial Affection and Pulme- 
nary trouble. IT tried many remedies 
without being benefited, and was so sick 
that I thought many times IT should be com- 


pelled to give up preaching. At last I pro- 
cured Dr. SCHENCK S reinedies, and ina 
Short time they restored ine to perfect 


health, and I have re:nained well to this 
day. I believe them to have great curative 
properties. ° 

Septouber 1, LSsl. 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


Do not produce sickness at the stomach, 
nausea or yriping. On the contrary, they 
are sould and agreeable in their aetion 
that a person suffering with sick headache, 
sour stomach or pain in the bowels is 
speedily relieved of (hese distressing syviuip 


toms. They act directly on the liver, the 


Corgan which, when in a healthy condition, 


purities the blood for the whole body. 

They are a perfect preparation of that 
great and well-known remedy, Mandrake 
or Podoplyliin, a remedy that has displaced 
the use of mercury, as well aS tnany other 
poisonous drugs, in the practice of every in- 
telligent plivsician. 

Protessor John King, of the College of 
Medicine of Cincinnati says: ‘In Constipa- 
tion it acts upon the bewels without dispom 
ing them to subsequent costiveness, In 
Chronic Liver Complaint there is net its 
equal in the whoie range of medicines, be- 
ing vastly more than mercurial 
agents, arousing the liver to healthy action 
ofbile and keeping up 
other agent 
(See 


useful 


increasing the tow 
these actions longer than any 
with which we sre aequainted.”’ 
American Dispensary, page 720.) 

In all cases of Liver Complaint or Dys 
pepsia, when there is great weakness or de- 
hilitv, DOr. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic should 
1% used in connection with these Pills. 


Dr. Schenck’s Medicines : 


MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 
and PULMONIC SYRUP, 


rappers 


heir use are prir | “ 
every package SCHENCK 


Address, Dr. J H 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa 
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FANHION CHAT. | | 


—_—-— 


§ tournures increase, hip paniers de- | 
crease. All fulness is pushed to the | 
k, leaving the rest of the figure as slim 

as porsible. 

Graceful draperies cover the fronts of the 
skirt once more, and are tnuch prettier than 
the curtain paniers that have been worn for 
the last two years. 

The arrangement of these draperies de- | 
pends entirely on indivfiual taste, and | 
should be sclected so as to improve the 
figure and make it look slim and elancee, 
as the French say. 

With a-plain skirt, edged round with a 
ruching, for instance, the prettiest style of 
drapery is an immensely long and full se- 
cond skirt, which may be plain, or edged 
round with a fringe, or bande of ribbon. 

This over-skirt is then drawn upon each 
side of the back, and formed into a puff at | 
the top, and the remainder of the length 
falling over the underskirt to the top of the 
ruching. 

Another drapery takes the shape of a 
three-cornered shaw], with the centre point 
in front or on one side. 

The latter is prettiest. The shawl is 
plaited in tube-plaits in this instance. The 
side-ends meet on the opposite side, where 
they are fastened together with long loops 
ot ribbon, which cover the whole of the un- 
derskirt. 

The underskirt, however, must be elabor- 
ately trimmed with this drapery, for the 
drapery itself is Mat, and leaves the back 
quite uncovered, which is contrary to the 
present rules of fashion, which demand 
large puMings at the back, 

This shawl drapery looks very well in 
fancy woolen materials, worn over a velvet 
skirt, and a Turkish or Indian shawl pat- 
tern is remarkably suitable for this atyle of 


drapery. 

The plain searf drapery is also worn both 
over snd under the basques of the body or 
jacket, which tay thus take a pointed or 
sjuure appearance, according to the way the | 


drapery is placed. 

Apropos, if vou should have a cuirasse 
jacket on your hands, vou can make it 
fashionable by curving it upon the hips, 
and peinting it back and front, and then 
sew asoarfior tunic to it. 

Or you may edge it round with a ball 
fringe, ora frill of luce, or even a tringe of 
ribbon loops, also very fashionable. 

If vou prefer the culrasse shape, you 
must slit it up at the back, to make room 
for the tournure, now become indispe nsa- 
ble :or vou may cut it all round tn long 
taba, which will also give it width round | 
the bips. 

It is, indeea, quite impossible to wear a 
tight jacket over a tournure, and thus all 
jackets are cut out in tabs, or open at the 
back, or are partly loose to the figure. 

1 have already seen some very pretty 
models of loose jackets; they are but very 
little longer than the hips, and have long 
pagoda sleeves, 

1 saw two sisters a day or so ago both 
dreased alike in green velvet, with a loose 
jacket of this description, to match the 
dreas, and they were much admired. 

Loose jackets of colored silk, covered with 
Spanish lace, and with a Spanish lace hood 
at the back, are very pretty for sorties~de- 
bal, or carriage wear. 

They may also be made in figured silk 
for the sane purpose. Por a general walk- 
ing dress I can recommend the new small 
checks in Sovtch tweeds 

Kilted skirts are still these 
trotting’ dresses, as the Preneb call them, 
and a scarf drapery with puff at the back ; 
over this a jacket, opened on to a waistenar, | 
which latter is handsomely braided, as also 
are the collar and cuff. 

Gold braid is allowed. You may edge 
the waistenat, oolinr, and cufts with gold 
braid, instead of braiding them ina pattern. 
This is easier, and, perhaps, wore oe wea - 
faut. 

Instead of the scarf, vou may wears 4 tunic 
—if vou will. A pretty stvie of tunic is one 
buttoned aliunost Yo the bottom, and with the 
two corners turned lack. 

The corners will then be braided, to 
match the waistenat. In washing materials 
checks are mostiv simali, and when at all 


worn $ for 


lange are much broken by groups of fine 
lines. 

The stripes are wider, many of them be- | 
ing in fh ave ~ r ee tf comtlrasting 
eoior Why s4aii vers Detween Xhers 


alternately white and 


are medium width, 
color. 

These wil] be trimmed with kiltings, the 
white atripe being foided inside and show- 
ing only with the movements of the folds. | 


| fabrics. 


| &e., trimmed with lace. 


The flowered sateens are by far the most at- 
tractive, and elegantly made and trimined 
will be fashionably worn on a variety of | 
dressy occasions. 

The designs vary from simnall running 
patterns to larger grounds of flowers, in the 
style of the brocades of the day. 

Dresses of these materials are made in 
combination, precisely as those of richer 


Tunique polonaises of pattern, overskirts 
of plain sateens, or flounced skirts of plain, 
with draperies or tunics of the pattern, and 
the bodices of plain, the tabbed basques be- 
ing much used for the purpose, 

The flounced sateens will be made up 
with kiltings and flounced skirts of plain 
sateen or surah, and imuch trimmed with 
lace. 

Flat bows of ribbon will also be greatly 
in demand as ornaments. A few sateens 
have velvet or satin collar, revers, cuffs, 


As these are all removable, they make an 
agreeable change. Lace is to be lavishly 
used on hatilees dresses for indoor and car- 
riage wear. 

One of the most effective and novel ways 
of arranging broad flounces of lace is as fol- 
lows: 

Three wide laces are placed in a > ollop, 
covering the tablier. The lowest one 
reaches to a few inches from the hem, and 
the head of the top one is hidden by the 
basque or the drapery round the hips, at 
the sides. 

Where the lace rises it is very slightly 
frilled, but in the centre it is quite full, and 
hangs in folds, 

A very elegant effect is given by loops of 
ribbon hidden in the folds, and also bang- 
ing from under each flounce. 

This may be worn for day and evening 
wear, and for the latter may be replaced by 
flowers. 

One of the most elegant dresses made this | 
season is of dead-leat satin, with the skirts | 
nade as just described. 

The coat is of bronze velvet broche on a 
dead-leaf satin ground, with a jahot of lace 
The trout is a pointed basque. 

It is fastened at the throat, whence it has 
a fraise of lace; then left open nearly tothe 
waist, the frill of lace hanging in the open- 
ing, which is just wide enough for it to pass 
through. 

The back is lengthened to a square *‘coat- 
tail,’ with double pleats turned under, and | 
the whole is lined with feut//e morte satin. 
Many of the plain and the figured velvet 
redingotes so fashionably worn are made in 
a similar fashion, the tront short and the 
back long, or au contraire, with a long 
front and a basque back. 

Nothing is so fashionable for a toilette ha- 
Millee, such as a visiting dress, as velvet. 
The skirts of this material are no longer 
draped of coulisse, and the ruche so much 
worn on other plain skirts is too heavy for 
velvet. 

The garniture most liked is a double 
hourtlonne, with a two or three inch fluting 
below, and a narrower one heading the top 
puffing. 

This ornament iscut all in one,on the 
cross, the frills being of course of double 
velvet. 

A straight scarf of velvet makes an ele- 
gant addition to this skirt; if raised by sev- 
eral pleats in the centre it forms a point at 
each side. 

The backs of these velvet skirts are in six 
or seven box pleats, fastened with tapes un- 
derneath to forinapous, and hanging in full 
loose folds from the bend of the knee, 

Satin and velvet are inuch used in combi- 
Nation, either plain colors, or shot; for the 
latter the beautiful blending of shades 
known as drake’s neck is facile princeps. 
I must not forget to mention that one ofthe 
most fashionable facons of the day is also 
one of the least expensive, as it consist siin- 
ply of tucks of the inaterial. 

These stitched or run tucks were first in- 
troduced for the tailor-inade costumes, but 
now many dressmakers are employing 
them, flounces and tunics folded in five or 
seven Straight tucks being much liked. 

Capes reaching below the warst at the back 
eurved from the elbow to the throat gradu- 
ally, to give play to the arms, and prevent 
rising on the shoulder, are inuch worn, bor- 
dered with feathered trimming, and fas 
tened by large loops of satin ribbon. 

A string attached t the back of the cape 
fastens round the waist inside, and keeps it 
in place. 








Fireside (¢( hat. 


PRACTICA! KERY 
T her scix« f qeekery New York 
lately. Mies Parioaa begran th woOrning 
[ lesson by cufting the tenderioin frou 


asiricin roast, or what 1% comurnly called 


4” no. 
Tee plece w about foarteen pounda. 
Whea the 3 had been removed | 

the flank also was cut off 


i 


It was stated that the fillet—the terder- 
loin—costs one dollar a pose , and that ifa 
fillet be wanted it is adv e to buy a large 


| roasting piece aud obtain the fillet in that | 


wa . 

‘The flank may be stuffed and rolled or is 
good for stewing or braising; the roast 
serving for a meni some other day. 

With these introductory remarks Miss 
Parloa, using a sharp knife, removed every 
shred of musele ligament, and thin tough 
skin from the fillet, which she then skew- 
ered into good shape. 

With the knite she drew a line through 
the centre of the piece, and she began lard- 
ing, having two rows of pork, inserted in 
the two aides of the fillet, ineet at the line 
she had drawn. 

For the operation a larding needle was, 
of course, used. The strips of pork were 
about three inches long and as large round 
asa lead pencil; they had been kept some 
time in a bow! of ice to harden. 

The fillet was well dredged with pepper, 
salt and flour, and put, without water, in a 
very sinall pan. For half an bour it was 
mY in a hot oven. 

t was stated that on account of the shape 
of fillets half an hour cooks one weighing 
either two or six pounds. 

Hollandaise or tomato sauce, or potato 
balis, might properly have been served 
with the fillet, but Miss Parloa chose white 
mushroom sauce instead, using in its pre- 
paration a can of French mushrooms, a cup- 
ful of white stock, a cupful of cream, three 
heaping tablespoontuls of flour, four of but- 
ter, salt and pepper to taste. 

When the butter had been inelted the 
flour was added, the mixture being cooked 
until stnooth, but not brown. 

Gradually the stock was added, and when 
it boiled up, the liquor from the uwiushrooins 
was put in; followed after five minutes’ 
cooking by the mushrooms, cream and salt 
and pepper. 

The sauce was allowed to boil up once and 
was then poured around the fillet. Rolled 
flank of beet was next on the programme. 
The flank weighed about five pounds. It 
was carefully wiped with a damp cloth and 
dredged with salt and pepper. 

When it lay upon the table one part was 


seen to be thicker than the other, and some 
of the mext was cut from the thick portion | 


and laid upon the thin. 

A dressing was made ot a cupful of crack- 
er crumbs, a teaspoonful of summer savory, 
a tablespoonful of butter, quantities of salt 


| and pepper, and cold water enough to make 


the cracker quite moist, 

The meat, having been m pe with this 
dressing, was rolled up, tied and pinned in 
a cloth. 

It was placed in astewpan and just cov- 
ered with boiling water ; and when this wa- 
ter had again reached the boiling point the 
pun was set back where the water would 
only bubble. 

There the meat stood until near the close 
of the lesson. It was finally allowed to 
cool in the water in which it was boiled. 
When nearly cold it was taken up and the 
cloth was removed, but not the strings. 
When whoily cold the flank was cut into 
tender round slices. 

It was stated that the water could be used 
asa foundation for a vegetable, rice or to- 
mato soup, or, thickened with flour, could 
be used as a gravy. 

A cuptul of water, a cupful of granulated 
sugar and the juice of a lemon was bviled 
together for half an hour. 

Miss Parloa dipped the point of a skewer 
mito the syrup and then into water, and 


finding that tbe thread thus formed broke , 


off brittle, announced that the syrup was 
ready for use on fruit. 

She pared some oranges, divided them 
into cizhths, and wiped the parts free ot 
nosture, 

Part of the syrup was poure] ipto asmall 
cup, Which was set in a basin of boiling 
water. 

Phe pieces of orange were taken up se p- 
erately on the point of askewer and dipped 
into the syrup, and were afterward placed 
on adish that had been buttered lightly. 
This gave fruit glace. 

Grapes and nuts were prepared the same 
way. Special pains were taken to avoid 
stirring the syrup, for Stirring woulda have 
spoiled it. 

Before naking caramel ice cream Miss 
Parloa said that the foundation she was 
about to prepare was suitable for all kinds 
of ice creain. 

Having heated a generous pint of milk to 
the boiling point, she stirred into iia cup 
ful of sugar, a scant bal! cupful of flour and 
two egys, all beaten togetier: and the mix- 
ture was allowed to cook twenty minutes 
longer, receiving a frequent Stirring. 

A small cupful of sugar was next put ina 
sinall frving-pan and stirred over the fire 
until it turned liquid and began to smoke. 
It was then turned into the boiling mixture 
or foundation, Which was at once put away 
to eel. 

When it became cool a quart of creain 
was added. Miss Parloa said the flavor of 
the ice cream could be varied by browning 
the sugar inore or less. 

The inixture was strained into a treezer 
and directions for packing were given. The 
ice was broken inte pieces about as big as a 
pint bowl and then put into a canvas bag 
and pounded with a mallet until the pieces 
were as sinall as a ben's egg. or somewhat 
smaller. 

After the can cortaining the cream had 
been properly adjusted in the freezer, a 
layer of ice five inches deep was packed 
around i. 

A liberal sprinkling of rock sait on the ice 
was the next act. Alternate layers of ice 
and salt were continued until the tub was 


fall: the packing being pounded with a | 


[CONCLUDED IX OUB NEXT. ] 


Correspondence. 


INQUIRER.—No reduction in rates on ac- 
count of not taking premiam. See page 6. 


PAULINE B., (Newport, N. J.)—1. You 
have made a grievious mistake, and should 
to your friend. 2. Your writing is fair, but eun be 
greatly Improved, 


Susan, (Decatur, lowa.)—You should 
remember that dropsy is not so much a disease in it- 
self asa symptou of several diseases, and that al- 
though many remedies give relief, inthe majority of 
cases ne remedy can effect a cure. 


BowpEN, (Pottstown, Pa.)— Mathema- 
tics is the key to astronomy, including what is called 
the rising and setting of the moon. Unless you area 
good mathematician you will never have anything 
but the vaguest notions of the celestial system. 


8S. L. R., (Bowling Green, Ky.)+We 
know not how to advise you in the case you name; 
for if the young lady‘s family object, it is for you to 
use your own discretion whether you will persevere 
in your addresses, In the hope that they may relent, 
or whether you will adopt the more dignified course 
of absenting yourself altogether from the house. 


Rost., (Monticello, N. Y.)—When «a 
young lady with whom you have previously been on 
intimate terms meets ouin the street, and pasecs 
you with acold, ceremonious bow, you have either 
offended her unconsciously or she wishes to drop the 
acquaintance. In either case you should politely re- 
quest an explanation, when you mast be guarded by 
circumstances. 

Jounx, (Camden, N. J.)—America was 
| not the first to use the eagle asa military emblem. 
| The Romans used jt on the banners of the legions. 
The French, under the empire, adopted it from the 
Romans. The double eagle of Austria is the union of 
the eagles of the Eastern and Western Empire, as the 
Emperors of Aust‘ ta consider themselves the head of 
the Holy Roman Empire, 

SUBSCRIBER, (Phila., Pa.)—We would 
not care torecommend any course of food with the 
object of either increasing or lessening a person's 
fleshiness. The conditions may change with every 
individual, and therefore a general rule is out of the 
question. It is said, however, that such articles as 
possess sweetness or oiliness will cause fat, and 
| consequently their avoidance brings the opposite re- 
sult. 


Cuas., (Voorhies, I1l.)—As your letter 
simply states that you have made up your mind to go 
upon the stage, and does not ask forany advice, we 
will not venture to offer .nvte you. Let us, how- 
ever, ask three questions. First: How do you pro- 
pose to get on the stage ¥ Second: What position can 
you reasonably expect to make for yourself there? 
Third: Is any position you are likely to make wurth 
the quarreling with your friends, who have your real 
good at heart ¥ 

A.S. K., (Fenville, Ga.)—Yes, the rela- 
tionship between father aud son is one of high inter- 
estand moment. It needs develupment rather than 
‘adjustment.** A wise son isanxious to be instruct- 
ed by his father. There way be faults on both sides, 
but the sun is mostiy to blame. Itisa common and 
bad fruitof the education of the period to make 
youths precocious and upstart, intolerant of control, 
and self-reliant beyond reason. Thisisa great evil; 
but what can we say ordoto change the current of 
the age. 


EMIGREE, ( Wilson, Tex. )— Diomonds are 
found in South America in the prevince of Minas 
Geraes, in Brazil. In Africa the diamond fields are in ‘ 
what was formerly the Orange Free State, now a part 
of Cape Colony. The precious pebbles are obtained 
by washing the gravel, which is now dore, at leastin 
the African fields, ona very large scale, in much the 
same Way that hydraulic wining for goldtis carried 
on in California. The climate of both the Brazil and 
South Alrican diamvnd fields is semi-tropical. Most 
of the capital fur tue South Alrican diamond mines 
bas beeu furnishe from England. 


F.S. L., (Princeton, [Ind.)—Yes; but you 
will need someune t+ dictate tw you ior practice. = 
Grahams system. 3% Two hours per day, steady 
practice, should enable anyone to write fairly, from 
slow dictation, in a year. Only those especially 
adapted te the artcan learn to report rapid public 
speaking atall, and to do this requires years of prac- 
tice, 4. Tuere is a good demand for expert 
Stenographers, aud even the skill which anyone can 
Kain by steady application is very useful toa private 
secretary, orconfidential clerk of a lawyer in large 
practice, or vi any business man who hasan exten- 
sive currespondence. 


A. D.G., (Phila., Pa.)—You have equal 
rights in the matter, but such questions are not deter- 
mined by rights. They are settled by custom, and 
cvurtesy, and gallantry. Ifthe young lady does nut 
wish you tuaddress Ler by her first name in company 
or in public, you should notdo se. Should you dis- 
like to have her address you by your first name, and 
let her know it, the chances are that she would never 
svaddress you again, unless you should become ber 
accepted lover. A time usually arrives when young 
people who have been intimate in childhood cease 
toaddress one another by their given Rames, and 
adopt the formality and usage of SOcicty as to such 
matters. 


F. H. 0., (Sexton, Ind.)—Inasmuch as 
you consider your affection ‘‘pure, unselfish, born of 
Heaven, and enduring beyond the grave,** we could 
bot Venture to give you any advice but to follew its 
dictates, aud marry this perfect and angelic being, in 
spite of her thinness and consumptive tende actes. 
We only petice one possible chjection -how do yuu 
Know that such a treasure will accept you? If, hew- 
ever, you can get this question settied satisfactoril,, 
marry the young lady by all means, get for ber 
the best medical advice, and treat her liberally 
with cod-liver ofl, cream and batter, antil she is 
as plump a>a partridge, and as healthy as a dairy- 
madi. : 


Water D., (Peshtigo, Wis.)—Lima is 
the capital city of Peru. It is about six miles from tts 
pert, Callaw, om the Pacific. Of Spanish ‘origin, it is 
considered the must handsome city iu Seath America. 
it has a university, a national museem, a public li- 








art uc sc hcuds, DeamMenrows Aeon go 0 Bm) 
asviunis me be aths, a handsome cathedral and— 
eT peo ‘ iner ware! aceck-pit aad a beil- 


ring. . The prodects of the city and the we ich bortwud 
are provisions agd live-steck, gold lace, aad gtasa. 
The cxports consist of silver, copper, ore, ark, 
pe bitre, smaar, cr. As to the manpers 

castoms of tbe people, they are simaly theoe of 
_ all Spanish American townsfolk. 





























